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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

77cii Year 

J SEPTEMBER 1978 
3,987 

China & Japan 977 

Classical Studies 967 

Fiction 965, 978 

History 968-9, 976 

Performing Arts 975 

Poetry & Literature 

962-3, 966 

Political Thought 973 

Science 97 1 

Shakespeare 974 

Social Studies 964 


.Mm AiJiliciy : Houseboat Onus . . 

J tin icv |[. A usi in : Chase, Chance and 
Creativity 

.Mm Hailey flitliiorj: .1 Folio of 
Shakespeare Engravings , . 

Mary Livingstone Bcihiv mid Hil- 
liiird Marks vvitli Mu mu Borie : 
Jack Benny 

Marlin Berger: Engels. Armies and 

Revolution 

Peter Burke : Popular Culture in 
Eurlv Modern Europe 

J. R. Carby-HnU : Worker Part ici pu- 
li im in liw'opc 

Peier Clark : English Provincial 

Society front the Rcfunnution to 
the Revolution 

R. D. Duwc, J. Dlggle, P. E. F.u ster- 
ling (Editors) : Dionysiaca 

W. B. Gallic : Philosophers of Peace 
and War . . > . • . 

Alien Gui email : From Ritual to 
Record : The Nature of Modem 
Sports 

Jnli n Harvey (Editor) : The War 
Diaries of Oliver Harvey 1941-19-15 

Charles High am : Marlene : The Life 
of Marlene Dietrich 


Alan C. Hill (Editor): The Letters 
of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth Volume .1, Pan 1 : 1821- 
1828 966 

Tuny Honm£ : Sex Law .. .. 964 

Frank Lceming: Street Studies in 
Hong Kong . . .. .. . . 977 

Mury F. Lefknwitr and Maureen 
Flint : tl'onicij in Greece and Rome 967 

Laurence Licbc-nnau : Unassigned 
Frequencies . . . . . . . . 962 

Gu ran McCormack : Chang Tso-lin in 
Northeast China 191 1-1928 .. 977 

Alan Macfarlane with Surah Harri- 
son and Ciinrlcs Jardiuc : Recon- 
structing Historical Communities 969 

Martin Middiebrook and Patrick 
Mahoney : Battleship : The Loss of 
the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse . . , , . . . . 97G 

Kenneth Muir (Editor)-: Shakespeare 
SuriVii .10 971 

Sartre in the Seventies : Interviews 
and Essays 973 

Charles Schwartz: Cole Porter . . 975 

Kenneth Strong : Ox Against the 
Storm : A Biography of Tanaka 
Shozo 977 

Anthony Tliwaitc : Twentieth Cen- 
tury English Poetry . . . . 9G3 


Barrie Trinder (Editor) • « tL * 
Extraordinary iffi ( ct T g 
World Ironhridge and CtSbr^. 

D - J- West, C. Roy and Florence! ^ 

5SS 8 Lh : dersta ^ s* 

M. L. West (Editor) : Hesiod : Worii % 
untl Daps .. ^ HOr « 

Allun M. Winkler : The Politics of * 
Propaganda : The Office of !v2 
Information 1942-1945 . " ^ 

Wi 1 1 ia in Wo rdsworih : Home at Gnu 
mere 

•• •• ft 

FICTION 

Anita Desui: Games at Twilight .. ^ 

Mary Gordon : Final Payments .. j 

Eugene McCuhe : Heritage and Ollier 
Stories . . JB 

Robert McLellan : Linmill : short 
Stories in Scots 

Walter Pcrrie : A Lamentation for 
the Children jjj; 

Howard Roman : Frog .. „ jjj 

Tom Wakefield : Tsobel Quirk in 
Orbit . . $;j 

Edward Whittemore : Jerusalem 

Poker .. .. .. .. jfj- 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


RIRKItKCK COLLEGE 


lUNIV’KHHlrV 01' 1/lNnONi 
Linn AMY AHUIMIANIS AND 
LIliltAHY HICULTAHY 
APf'IJCATIHNS ii- i - in vli cil I rum 
iiidlduic, w llli ii>ii>-i (iduiiillni 


candidate, win, ii>h>-> oduiiilliMiul 
tMi.l.u rounil nit, I an Ininmni lit Lib- 
rary wn rk Ini- liio I'OHl*) or Llll- 
HAIIY ASSISTANT i Inr lu.linv ovoti- 
iiiii mill Uji nrii.u- <1 u tin , i mill l.lli- 
nAOY btCUUKTAIlY ludOit lypluu 



tialui y Vs lllilii Siaiu VU.'OfK ID 

C 3 .r ,70 ii.d. Ini. f.i-nit'in WvlBmlnu- 
Anplli .ill mis. wliii lull riiirlruluiK 
vlUo unit mime's nml addi-mson of 
l wo iTlorcci. 'la Mna which mwi i- 
aniillpj lor. should roiidi ihc Llb- 
rii-Uui, Hllkburk Cnllnqp, K .1 .ltd 
g treat. Loiulun wnn: 711 ui sonii 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

OAKMERE LIBRARY, 
POTTERS BAR 
AP ll/fll £3,45.9 • £4.326 

AnfillcaliwiK ara Inwll-od from 
Librarian, with nt toM Pnil 1 
of Iba Linrary Aasoclatlan Ehanu- 
i mil on. Further deliille Iron Alan 
White, Tralnlro / Peiaonnol 
Offtcer. Library Maadquaitero. 
County Hall. Hoillorif SQI3 DEJ. 
Tnlitphone Her Haiti 64242. Exl. 
&4137. Appikomlpna vvllhln 10 
of iho appenronea of ihla 

'ud«eni,«uiBiii. 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVBDTIBBMEtlTO III THE 
T.L.fi. SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATBR THAN 
10.30 a.m. 

MONDAY PHCCEDINO THE 
DATE OP PUBLICATION 


LIBRARIANS 


III RUING 1 1 AM 
Till 1 -NiVLItETf V OF 


MAIN LiUHAKY. 
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KIRKi BECK COLLEGE 

lllldvi'i^lly uf IvjnJoni 

APPLICATION*! are Invited from 
r.itADUATiB. lui-h-riibiy In ncloncu. 
with iiroroHXIunal quni tiled linn, r 
llro poll ur ASSISTANT MHHARlA 
fnlLlil nldlv uu lo fc-l on KJ 
JLT.vip I*/ SA.R’W 
ri.d. Lnnaoa allowxncn. 

t luijiar 'doinlla luid Bjinlltailon 
[onea alioultl bo u bln- noil from lire 
UQcrvtoiy. Tllrhbixk UoUcna. Malm 
stiL-rt. Vr.ir. tux. unalna iUta: 
and Hiiirtwubar. 

15 II UN Ur. UNIVERSITY 

fNivi.ifsi'M irruMuv 

,«yr 

An|ilu-aiils 9 iIii.ii hi li.-r*- ii inlnlnnim 
lit -1 '• O V Jnvrli liu Iml hid ljiin- 
IKIi l 4 i ftfiuu rii< . Homo lihiai-y nr r .ruil- 
Mr would In- nn nUi.in- 

,l Tili'lnrv In Ihc umih' U . 'tuln. 
CJ.A-.H-I A. two. ulus MCU iiuiulnn 
Allowimcn. , . . • . „ 

•Jl rtnya iidiiu.il leave p*ua. mliil- 
itun.il ii.ivh ul rjirMliir- atnl l r iaii-i. 
Wrlin lor n|i|iUiolliii> Iothi In llin 

ABAlr.Mli I HniTHi'iiy li:* MM Mil In Bill ». 

lUmv.l UiUvrr-iJv. U-.lirlUiii'. M il- 
Hlnoi-x I mil r.l'II. or Irli-Ii WIKI , 1 'X- ; 

lni' ae i ln ic j 1 'j r' m rlimblll ' V i«' 7 ^ n " * 

PUEftllHLR 

r:MARTni»i : i 5 miu.iauian • 
TtKiu'n'l id «in in annkr.v llhili 
flr liuijl. Harrow Hall I -inn; (-l i HI 
SiiiiVor. U’oirlnqiun. t.liesli're. In 
iluvr-inp tho wliunl |ilirirv in IliU 
lilirrnso . built 11-18 Coi.i|irNien«.lvp - 
tutmol. n t n srlinnl, whlrli (u i nert 
in lli>tiimibif. 1 “Vii. will I "iivr Win 
pupils in Uio Ural. Sernnil. Third 
and I onrtli Vrin Tim I lisi RIMli 
[■ftim « Burr.i's will ilevelep iiphi 

aeiitmih-r. I k| iin. 

lixfciloiii IJlir.irif f.irlllijo* Min 
ihrlvimi hook 'liupi i.rovide booh 
opriurliinlilri- fir J v/i-'l i?T;< ,| Hih | 1 
«v|ior::iK 4 il nml .'nerqriilc Llbaarlun 
lo liu Ilirr riiiyuinu uchrml re so Uc- r) 
Tho school l« sh union nn Ihu 
riir.il fisnno li’isl of U*nrHnoin»i. 

Salnrv St nh A I* I 'fl — ST..W. in 
CI. 7 UI Willi a Supplement or E.ALU 
per anmiin. . . . 

Aiuiiir ai un forms part fan her . 

t iTIleulors am nhljlimbV' rrmn the 
iIst’m ruui-.illon firr-.ir. Chou! lire • 
Ciiuuiv I inline II. Prie-ii ir v lloive. 
Dsiih-y Sireol. Warrlntilon. VA1 
l Pll . 

CYo&ipn rtnto : 32 nd Soplomljor. 
1 T 7 R. 

CUVYD COUNTY COUNCIL 

. Cl.lv YD Mllll AMY MiHVICL 
ASSISTANT SCI It K 1 IA MIIHAIII.XN 

on BcflVp tk. iTP.t. U!.R 25 ■ 
Loribna to 


;iilli'tti> nlli-rlna n wide rnnne ui BU-IInmi- Muk-i Slrmi. i.iuutiMi 

•onijir's fur (In- CuiiHiiiiriluii Iniliit- IVC--,I. 7 HO In wlium ii|iiii|i-.iilnns 


IHvltTF 0 lLO 5 ini(tr 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT LlIlllAniAN 

urn it onnsi ii nr. colij.gb 

Ol IlltillCII I .Dill *A*I ION 

A.P.S from IJS. 71-1 pins ClftO 
I'ilniir hunoili. 

Ai'ldkuikins invited frmu quail- 
fled I llimrl.ii ii Mr Ihe jtnvl i Irvlll- 
■illy uf u loiiipni-.ir,’ nallire ■ uf 
Asslsi.ml in chan in o( ilia i^lill- 
dnii's Mhrjrv anil I Ms our con. 

A|i|illriii 1 nnB m/irl.uil, " 1 llir.ir- 
Ian " In: Tim lliimn-. HiTlIni ihlilrc 
Co'luuo of lMaii'-r I'.ilix . ii I nn. V.iil 
llall, Alilenh.im. W.ilfurrt. XV 02 
RAT. lli-rtH. by KrliUiy. J'Jlid Uo|i- 
irnibni’, I ,| 7 R. 

HERTFORDSHIRE COL'NTY 
COUNCIL 

iiGHTroiinsiiiiii: COM i:r.r or 

lUllLDINtl 

St. Prior's Riiofi. HI Albnns. 

' Ilorifontahlre AM rntX 
Tolcphonv: i U 7 J 7 . na'JT.l 

ASSISTANT LII 1 IIAHIAN 

DHALIIIHD IlllllAIIIAN rci|Ulivil 
Is-* NosnmUor. l*» 7 ll. ur (miner . m 
lUXo cluugo of lliu-ara rniiiino,. 
CMliilUiiilliin nhd clorsln milling in u 
CullrH" nlli-rllia n wide ranpc n( 

• uni ne, fur Hu- CuiiHiiuriiiiii Indus- 
liv 

Sllury Willi III I III' SIMM I'.S.IITC In 
£I.'.II||< IA 1 V.I 

I lli'llic- ili-l.illu nml Hindu . 1 1 Inn 

for Uo nbMInuii Iiiiiu llm 

Hoijlsinir, In who atlnid 

all mi hi lie -enl by Hrinombcr tf.lh. 

SlIROFSiHItblt COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

MOnil.r. IJDILXIllAN ' 

BintmJAiTi’HY aiioa 
. _rJbiwMra gr.ide iAI'i-M'.’i 

R.A.I., fur n|i|ilh it II" hi lorni unit 
UMiinr doinlls 10 : (.uiiniy l.lbr^iKni, 
r;»:itirin lluii-m.. 7 l»mlun llond. 

Sliiinvsbury. Silup. 

inVii 'I' 1 , inih ap|,lo,,,bor - 

THE UNIVERSITY OP 

MANuumm 

nKi’Ain»ii Ni or imbtouy 
oi iiirr 

nF.SI'Anril AB 8 IRTANr rrquliril 
in Mi:uii:yAi. ami in naibsAnix 
B iudiu*. fllHh Dili 1 1 ji ii I ( calibre 

qsapiiUiiI. Indl'.aio nnillrlem e in 
lanqiinnm. Bialr ranim uer nnmim 
lumtur rovlowr CVGnii to CA. 17 R. 
Annnlruniinl lor Ivro vaars 

Krtfrnlin and application form, 

l ro In mu hi-- lie heliiemli. r IJUn 
Train 1 1 m UtiuHirnr, .'I i<n iinlvrrdiy. 
M.imhesinr. Ml 3 QI'L. Qnolu nil.; 
21 J 7 R TL 9 . 

UNIVERSITY OP 
NOTTINGHAM 

DCIHITY I.IH 1 IAIIIAN 
•APPLICATIONS ore Invllert for 
llin MOST of DEPUTY I IR 1 IAI 11 AN 
■ llumiiliinuai in ilir Unlvorellv l.lb- 
niv. v.icii nl mi llm uiipnliiimenl id 
Mr I*. . 1 . I rhiiiil ui* l.ibrdrlflii nl 
fliu Unlivnlll' ol Lav. ■. dales 

Vluiilil luiei- a iiiuiil hitiuiiir'i ili- 
uri'O. profnsblnual i|UMiifieoUoii.i und 
BUbnimillal artmlnlilmllv,. ovptrlrnti- 
in. acqtlarnli; library. The nalarv 
will,- bo tnuinhv on (trade III 
■- — .aavi- wiih ..nroba- 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS’ 
WI! LI .COME UnilAUY 

, Iteiiiilfba CLEIIICAli ASSISTANT 
ror iiiiiIkIv iKiilal Ubruty servlre. 
Ubifui pre-UbiMrv achou] oiper lcnce 
und lypluu oblHiy (in ndv.inianc. 
I' 1 '-. j, '.ml World na randliluibi. Ilnur, 
W. 1*4 u. in. la O.OU p.m. in wurldnp 
il.iy* lea vo per unniini. halury 
U.li!M ul npu UI lo S!.'..U 7 1 |i.u. 

A|i|i||(nllnn, in Uio Llbrarlini. “2 
ueioruve 8 <iuore. London, avvi.x 


UNIITIRSITY OF 
LONDON LIBRARY 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
PRIVATE PRESSES 
THEATRE & DRAMA 
CATS. 10 & 11 

SIDDELEY & HAMMOND LTD., 

19 CUrrndon Si., Cambridge CBI till 


BRITISH Arl nml Anltis : New 

oNjeiidve ratalonue of IivMiente 
Tiooi.i. Monon in idis. and Lslillil; 
lion cnliilnijiiiiB yuvciinu all 
uenrLl, iinrt iti-rloils nf llillRh 
An. now ready. Honiieii. lllll 
ttartli. HvaWiilr. r.uudirlu . 

MODERN I.Ui-r.ilure anil I Irsl edi- 
tions. Wrim lor cul.iluuue |u 


APPLICATIONS ara Invllert ror 9 ^.*- .. "i * v mu i» * ° ‘ «-»T C ' m U 0 Vmm'* 
IRISTANT jn ^vV.^'V 


ASSISTANT In ill o' cirtiuaiion See- 
linn. ibindldaUMi should be iimi- 
fCMlnnnlty (iiulliled: ainuoprl.ire i"c- 
porlPnrn .mi) an Inu.roii In coiiifiu- 
lor uj>|ai Inal ions In llluvrlus will ba 
un udiaolagp. 


Brt'.ury nmqc: B .4 ifl lo C 4 . 1 XU 
•H. IneluMva or London Atloviunca 
ml aiipulonionu. 


I urlljcr p.iiilcjiUira 


Ut-u. 7110 In wlium a ■■id|i mi Inn i 
■| 1 % [Itu (nil Ill-Ill I Is III I|||I| Itfl UI limn 

‘did o\norlinue iiu- n.iiiii", nf 

Wfl "'"S sbnulil be rent bv 
l-d*! Heiiloinber. 


OR. lVlLl.TAMS’S 
LIBRARY 


H AMPS H I ^ 

,. . . UBMAfHANS • j 

siiary rwi^o atSi42D-L4.72D p>ba ■ 

■ a mm Silr “ of^ i vii?o Aar Pljco. 1 
titfrrth- nn> qi'allrtblo for Junior PVu- 
fe^ilr.fiul' 1 , 111 4 Am AN R Wllh -npOl- 
i *<.■£ ■ ■ Qf . barer atmlniUdllbn inn 
i'jinii'i'-ii < -A p.v.|i. PUcanienta aro 


icffftsw 
yuW’M 

"^Rnnijcaiion /. 

ihg VlirClor o 




, ' 2Blh Sonicmbnr. are uvmlahla frnhi . 


obialnahle* fron 


Ihn piirClor of AdMlnlM tallon 
,vj 4 1 ’ lo ho foiirrno qby Si 


ihe smir 
Unlvomiy oi 
P#rk.Nou|i 
Nft, 62 b. 


Hair . .Aiipolninmnia omcDr, 
diy or NoiUnmtaiu. tihivarlTly 
Noiunflltam NU7 2RD. Rof. 


IMMCUf.lf VJV.niiMlWil |., r 1 ,11 . 
'•*ii -.1 '.'Cm Inr nn,-. .ni.Mloii .l JSp . .ic'i 


fulure ‘ | ‘ ■■ 

• Uiw -urnik offer, n wiije randy , 
m: e"|icrRnf.o for. roernuy nualLUrrt 
I r ! 0 ) 11 . AP.. tfl payable for ■ L.A., , 
r.-n's ot eqiilialent. AP IV fox;; 
UiWlti’il 'l lbraifiin.'' ■ ■ - , 

_ n.-latifi n'.d annllwtiiin formal 
fr.ip. the I .ouni y Librarian. Cuiwu. | 
f.j'.'UTi rii-i<t'iu.iricra. hi.. Nnriii 1 • 
Wpl'a. wfnc*i<!Vlpr, iipmpililro.,; 
• i'''- iviwn (•(ift'Mi.- _ .• "i! j 
' L'.- ,s - ITl 7 dsio min Stplembor,. 1 


wfFlMin Of ’ ntalcrb 
iinil . Idovuiu ihc bln dory . 

•Uio. salary will be • 

Of Ihe . AiCNfi nukis 


•Tint. saMi 
Of Itu .VU^NIS 
K 4 .)UP. p.a.] 
'nrlmmn 

• AnnllKilInn* 


: ■ nuMBERgiuR < 5 oup(TY 

,L. Daria*: .Dlrscior d( ; ' COUNCIL. 

* LTBnAniKS_ AND AMF.NIT1C9 - 

UNIVERSITY ; . i DEPARTMENT 

JRARY ' . ■ PnopEssiCMfM. uphaiuan t • 

« AriY ■ ASSISTANT ■ | 

;. supptenmnt of £Sia 

- • AI<Y ' ; !'• 1 . ’■ . NORTH DIVISION 

I ' 

• «^Sin?^ rf JS^aMaR 

r? 1 r m^Sriii^ElliSrlSn- 1 o™lbiilon roomi, 'MJlntaihlna 

1 htoSl!., Hdwl"! ; contacts wlik local jchooii aAd com- 
- b,n ' JaTY - W, r r.'WitV .firtMB. ■' 'Apmit mtannir 


GLASGOW UNIVF.H8ITY ; 

. v. LIBRARY ‘ ■ 

.JflENip'fl, L) RR All Y‘ ASSISTANT ’ 
APPl.lCA'.nONB ore lnvlleV 

iSSIRFANT 111 chamo Of ton .ninrt- : 
i Daparimuil. wllh , 

. . for orounbnng iho I 

flow of vwpex 10 ihe Library's ow 

blfuJiTv'. 


!' .Eaperlaficsd proremOnal librarian 


. 'Appilea norm, wUh-iho name a of ; 

ajKbp« .sssSw w 


■inn I'llCia V ■ r r | ■ i ,• . 

• .110.1 Willi All .11 tlv-i luf lliw I i.As 


’ , V1 ', 

1 

BIBLIAGORA 

I '- 1 • i; •- i iipbNM Qw ia.\ :ia 


..Andrew marvell 
_ 11621.16181 
■ Tercentenpry Tributes' 

Mg^e i CfWfr l BMjy, by T; S. 
•JJ'P** IMmund Ooaio, etc. Orialn- 
«M 2 - LMtol. condiifoi* 

WfrSl^:. ' l : 0 * <plM P - * p; 

Clentfai Library, 

Albfort Siicei, Hull HUl 3 TF 


OLD BOOKS on Middle Cflsl; India; 
J'nr i'.AU; NiiTIhitni l uul.mil. i.nr«* 

Hlsinrv .Hid lupminiiliv. Hi-inl ur 
(nialiiiiiii-i and Mule MlrivMv — 
Ailii'l IliHd.s. Nurtli liftle lluul- 
Bihon, r.u M.iddler SI.. Diiili.im 
Dill .INI'. 

HAMPSTOAD llnnh i '.nrner. 

lUninh blriml. l.iiiidni, . N.U.Il 
(UL- 7 'JI liv'd I . mil .mil 'JUIII 
cenmrv Clillilrcn '» liiiul.s null 
llliiHir. iiril It.uil , flni-it l iii'ii. - 
Sill. Ki-'i. liniiKh huinilil. (Hill- 
Iihiium i-hii, ,|. 

outposts.— I In rill'd lot 

fill lire l-iuei. Hl.mi ■■<■•< mhlreiii'il 
pit vi'hipii in I In wind Spriifiinl. 7 J 
llliriv'ilnd It mill. W.il Inn- nn- 

I Illllill'K. H ilr rev K I 12 dAL. 


, .'eV'iticv e\Us f.-i n i:AT\.n. 

'.‘T ! ••"Heel ion nl iin-liriii 
JVlllk eillliiulcd to Ium a-7. 
}3?E*v Comineiuinn .iwlnry niiniiul 
LJ.HRO imr annum I I v, ilay woeli. 

Alinlli nijoiiu by itillet wllti niiiin-i 
?!.i!.'X n Cflti'tilts, in rudili Ihe l.llj- 
i.tr llm. Dr. Will I limn ’8 libruri', 1-1 

Hi in Inn Hi 1 1 hire, Wr.lll 

»'At.. bv 11 BviHrniber. 


EDUCATIONAL 


l''ill.Muiil I ■ i> I r iw, mil i|li .|ili. J I" lot- 

■ • ■■■■■ \\ ol- II -dl.llia (i-fniil umi'pei.- 

Omt: [nil,,, ilmiitilv.l ll'd, M-ridutil 
t II I . n,.-n.h»r AIIU l im: 

«CA IH.GUhllS, I’KOI I 'vSIO.NS, 
Hii'IntM A. tiuti-imv cniitM.-. for O.IL 
IrrnnW DWti^V* M.\nti‘i a l|l? 


BOOKS & POINTS 


[ books old new| 

-;;VJv J. iil ) . lURHv . 

Viitih <!(’ N:|HI .Liuoli N.iiiciiiKlilo Ir.idj • 

.P.Mnl iVe'lPI hhl! t.llr, |„I|||I,UII. I llllii 

• ?Ju‘ f-.ich Spi., mI IqUre.illen.il Irate 
■jop lei I ,1 lift,'. ., •*.■ -11 Hi.il f- |. 1 ich 

M „ ,is. i ■• . |, 1 | 

.1 <h,m 1. /.//!; I . . ■; V , ,ic 

;• r< l.-i, ■ I . : . . or ni l I 


VlHlmrn l»V It 1 i | it 1 1 ii Ii 1 11 - 1 ( 1 . bull'll 

(atiiiouiiei, n( rn I rjb. imii- 

qiiiirlmi Hems, mill N.L. inint- 
'irjntiv. 

RU 8 BICA III. Ntilil. — A. i:. Hull. 

:«i Hi.iiipih ltd., lv.nrenli.tni, Ms. 
OLD liil'iku un ?• Ilnur A. ■» till. 
HtHini.irils, ’jnn HuViil t.hllniii' 
HlreiH. I . n ri i . 1 1 . N.W.l. 11 1 

ii.Sn. c:iii-eii ihurs. 

OUT OF PRINT Ijiiiikn InUlltl mid 
Bind tnn lees 9 . Heml H..l.e liu 
ileliillu.— Oul nf I'rlill. 1 / * nil - 
wafer (>nivn. i:.i»l I Inrillff. 

ANY AMflfllCAN BOOKS. new (-1 
aiil-iii-iulni.— Wrlin IliuV lldiiiis. 
Ilfi-’.J T. nun Avenun. limn 
Park. New York NY II VM. 
fIBVIBW anil oilier bnnkt til line 
condition bniniin. — 11. tesln. 
liniuo Si., i^i tnii) n. H.l'S. ul- 

240 urTru. 

TUB firrenlbl Inrlnlolilh- l.iMifi 
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ROBERT C. RITCHIE : 

The Duke's Province 

A Study of New York Pol i lies ami 
Society. 1664-1691 

3J8pp. Chapel Hill, North Curolirm : 
University of North Carolina Press. 
$15.95. 

BUNG BOK KIM : 

landlord and Tenant In Colonial 
New York 

Manorial Society 1664-1775 

456pb. University of North Carolina 
Ftea 4 

For most of tha past century, the 
American colonial experience has 
been interpreted largely in rerms of 
l wo overarching conflicts. The first 
Of these Is the contest between the 
metropolis and the colonics over the 
aormer’s efforts to establish closer 
controls over the latter. The second 
is the ubiquitous conflict between 
the privileged and the unprivileged 
as deternilncd by economic, social, 
or (particularly in the case of the 


increasing region n] variations in 
social struct lire. But die vuiinue j< 
essenriiilly u political, and lint <i 
social, history. 

The proprietary fief of Charles 
IPs brother, the Duke uf York, 
New York was the only English 
colony of the period that did not 
have an elected assembly, and ihc 
struggle of the English settlers to 
secure such nn institution against 
the determined resistance of pro- 
pnetnry governors has been die 
classic theme For this period of 
New York history, the Duke's per- 
sistant reluctance to grant such an 
institution being seen as a 
precursor of his more general 
effort to dispense irirh i cprcscuui- 
iive government in die colonies 
through die Dominion of New Eng- 
land after he became king in 1685. 
Earlier scholars, especially Wesley 
Frank Craven and David S. 


New' England" Puritans) religions 
status. Merely a late nineteenth- 
century refashioning for an Ameri- 


can context of the classic whig 
interpretation of history, with a 
modest admixture of enrly twenti- 
efh-century Marxism, this liberal 
conception of the early American 
past has come under sharp attack, 
especially over the past fifteen 
years, as a result of a massive rein- 
vest igntton of virtually every aspect 
of early American life. Each nf 
those volumes makes an important 
contribution to this effort. 

Still another in a scries of recent 
ease studies of die political 
development of an English colony 

.clearheaded, and mi- 
jwetentdoua The Duke's Province 
considers New York during die 
first generation; following its con- 
juest Irom the Dutch in 166? Like 


Lovejoy, have pointed out the 
simplistic character of this formula- 
tion, but no one has previously 
shoivn so clearly the extern to 
which the colonists’ demand for 
representative government was less 
the "fulfilment of a belief in a 
liberal ideology" than "an 
attempt to protect and extend . . , 
gains made by individuals and local 
communities . 

EiteJile does not deny that New 
Yorkers, particularly rhe New 
Englanders on Long TsUand, strongly 
objected to paying taxes levied 
wutihout ehelr consent. But he 
argues that the demand for local 
autonomy and control over the 
economic resources of tdielr own 
areas against tlie aggrandizement of 
a powerful political Interest 
group composed of Now York 
Uty merchants and fashioned by 
sir Edmund Andros in an attempt 


aroi 


ftw important “ora of 
t r ananon between rough-hewn 
Moments and estabUshSl p„. 

» including the 
g"«^ence off a powerful Anglo- 

uSfti! ‘in 

in favour of the English, and the 


animated ifiie demancb^teoiipora rilv 

- bri^ e ^n th °s mid46 1 08 durin 8 ■ 
brief period of proprietary weak- 

anT Jzed T y Particularism 

s 

pw « SSSJ^a jfeft 

iSEESEl * WaJ Yorker? 

deprived of the central attribute of 


By Jack P. Greene 


civic competence as defined by 
early modern English men. To have 
11 un arbitrary and absolute power 
. . . exercised over ns... and rhe 
inhabitants wholly shut nut . . . 
t»t any share, vote, or interest in 
the government " meant, as die New 
York grand jury poignancy phrased 
it in 1G81 in an address quoted by 
Ritchie, that “ we are esteemed as 
no tiling ” and, like all other groups 
who, because of their assumed 
unwor thin css, were excluded from 
a civic space, thereby deprived of 
the most vitnl ingredient in their 
identity as free English men. 

Yet, If Ritohle may underestimate 
the force of the colonists' indlgnn- 
iinil at being thus, in effect, civilly 
emasculated, he is entirely 
persuasive in arguing chat Andros's 
successful creation of a court 
clique of " ineroha n L-l an downers " 
was die “ most important long-term 
result " oE the period. Also 
nourished by die patronage of his 
successor, Thomas Dongan, who 
lavished profitable offices, trading 
concessions, and huge land grams 
upon his favourites, this privileged 
coterie, an amalgam of English and 
assimilating Dutch merchants, 
formed the nucleus of u an elite 
group that was to dominate life in 
New York for over a century”. By 
engrossing an ever more dispro- 
portionate share of the colony's 
economic resources, they also 
elicited the hatred of rural settlers 
in the Hudson River Valley and on 
Long Island and stimulated the 
growth of a “ strong sense of 
regionalism ’’ that made itself mani- 
fest. in a fierce antagonism to 
privilege and a distrust of the city 
dial, as Patricia Bono mi and other 
scholars have shown, was an endur- 
ing feature of colonial New York 
politics. 

Together with mounting ethnic 
tensions between die English and 
the Dutch, who, resentful of grow- 
ing English economic competition 
and domination of political office 
at all levels, longed for a return to 

strains contributed to an explosive 
situation. Tlnir It did not earlier 
erupt m a massive rebellion is a 
testimony, Ritdidc suggests in an 
important original point, to the ex- 
treme reluctance of colonists "to 
overthrow a proporly constituted 
government Only when authority 
mitered In the wake of tlto Glorious 
d d tiicse combustible 
materials flunlly produce the "ox- 


plosions of frustration ” that caiiie 
to be known as Lelsler’s Rebellion. 
Primarily the work of men like iis 
lender, the wealthy Dutch merchant, 
Jacob Lei tier, who lind never been 
n pan of the group of families Unit 
had 'dominated New York for ilio 
previous three decudes, tills uprising 
represented a last liumth for those 
Dutch who had resisted Anglicizn- 
li,°n. Far from allaying existing ten- 
S10I1S. it created new and equally 
complex divisions that persisted 
through the following ecu cru t inn 
without destroying the privileges of 
the old elite, wluich canio out nf the 
rebellion with its political and 
economic power stronger than ever. 

If Ritchie’s book makes it cleur 
that the complex political life of 
late seven teen tit- century New York 
cannot possibly be understood in 
terms of a simple conflict between 
metropolis and colony, Sung Bok 
Kim s much more ambitious Land- 
lord and Tenant in Colonial Now 
fork offers an impressive chal- 
lenge to the conception of American 
social history as class conflict. 
Tenantry existed In all of the colo- 
nies, even In yeoman New England, 
nut New York was die only one 
with a large tenant population, six 
lo seven thousand by 1776. fit a 
setting in which so much land was 
seemingly so easily available, New 
Yorks peculiar land system has 
struck most analysts as imninalon.s, 
even un-American. Motivated bv 
wliat Kim refers to as an " ingrained 
animus against landlordism ’’and a 
correlative " worship of the yeo- 
manry "most earlier historians have 
painted landlord-tenant relations in 
New York in bleak colours, employ- 
ing all the familiar icons — oppres- 
sive landlords, exploited and de- 
graded tenants, tenant revolt, and 
landlord repression— that have been 
used to depict similar systems in 
eanly modern Europe, They have 
also emphasized its "feudal ” 
character and focused primarily 
upon the series of violent confronta- 
tions that occurred on some New 
York estates after 1750 and ciilmi- 
Sj Iji »*. . h i ^ 1 ? £££ f> ** tile A merirti n 
! 3 j i l “Jgr "weeur - rentm t 
rebellion* 1 of 1766. Going much 

unv e o. Cf?1 i y 1,1,0 , lh , e purees than 
*my pluvious scholur, Kim lias 
undermined the old view at almost 
every significant point. 

ii.ft thirty In number, the 
wfw v« b u' 0n,n1 W te «" of colonial 
5 n ‘ olk occupied more than two 
million acres mid wore about 

and“ilSniw lde< L , hcLwccn nuinoria-l 
aim non-ninnorial patents. Kim’s 


h . m,k is a detailed 
r,se , structure and iS** ft 
the tour largest m Un ctioD^ i , . 

Livingston (16® 80ts i q 
northern kj 

iVi’* 1 1 C ? l 'tiandt (86 km*? ' fcl ' 
l liilipsburgh (D2 oft „ a ?*J t 
cluster CtJinty C? » w ^ 
New York Cihr All "Ws* 

wheat thro^hou 
Period, thoujh iet, 11 - 

Susa assH&s 

xwasaSS 

reason as well w becaui’^ 
representative geoaSSf S- ^ 

Non nod the «bSS9t M 

und ii on -manorial estaiesaR 
Mm claims that his book SLS 
tuken as a study of VkPi-' 
tenant society 

Created in the 1680s for , 

‘he whiggish proclivlri^ 
advocutos of represcaiaiiw «, w . 
meat, the manors all canUS 
eges of feudal lordship, io £ 
die right to hold civil and® 
courts and extract fowl indlfej 
rents from tenauts. Without irn^ 
gating how the manon inrii 
worked, earlier historian jij 
upon these grants of pririt*, 
evidence that New Ywh mi 
were feudal in character. Bat Ci 
shows clearly that aei^bo™ 
local jurisdictions, abetted bv & 
assembly that was establish' 
lowing the Glorious Bemkta 
curly swallowed up most of do 

nriuilpnoa until I... u r. I 


rents remained. Similarly, die Er 
“lor privilege, enjoyed V ih 
manors, of sending a reprewii*!« 
io the assembly also wxklt 
undermine landlord powt (f 
requiring them to put many ba 
un a lifetime basis so ihatts£ 
cient number of tenants could anf 
franchise requirements. Atouii 
landlords continued to sack 

f irent influence on the prorto 
evel, they thus wielded tons* 
ubly less uuthority In tholt locate 
limn would appear from iheltai 
of i heir grants, and the InflsKi 
they did liavo, Kim conclu» 
derived “from their . wealth p» 
tigo, and . , . positions os feadiora 
and w not from the feudal primqn 
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f inriMiip. wliieh suffered a quick 
J,3ih in New York 
The difficulty nf iilitiiinirig 
Kim shows, eroded even 


;„,is Kim snows, erouco even 
!£,' |.ind lords' economic power. The 
,nE .... Ami'ricun lands for 


Ifciiing-ui' t,f American lands for 
S,il Hire set in motion n vast 
fSicdtioxi process that sigmfi- 
jn lv cxicuded— to broad segments 
'European populations— the 

“aspiration to farm a piece of land 
absolutely one's own*. Hie hold of 
“ yeonmn psychology” upon 

>uu >.i rnncriti it-nrl n 


Lcuiial settlers constituted a 
-formidable deterrent to thesettlc- 


mcU t of the great manors ” and 
Ju ere was a *' persistent demo- 
irapliic disparity*’ between them 
jnd neighbouring areas throughout 
ihe early eighteenth century. In 
^position to earlier scholars, how- 
*Ver Kim finds that during the fifty 
rears before the American Revolu- 
tion, “mounting pressures on land 
resources In the old settlements” 
,nd prior to 1763, warfare on the 
frontiers, enabled the manors to 
ichieve even more success In re- 
cruiting settlers than the rest of 
rlw colony. 

But it was not only these external 
conditions that made the manors 
more attractive. “ Not a closed com- 
munity ”, the manors, Kim reminds 
ns, were “an integral part of Ameri- 
can colonial society”, and land- 
lords, utterly unable to develop 
their estates without tenants, had lo 
offer favourable terms to overcome 
the “avowed reluctance of farmers 


Iftiikllin mid Patricia Bnnomi. have 
suggested that these uprisings wen- 
mme the result of conflicting Imnl 
cinims than endemic tenant unrest. 
Uut . h** one has previously shown 
so fully ihe extent to v.liicli this 
suggestion Is true. The earlier riots, 
Kim demonstrates, were provoked 
by Massachusetts land speculators 
who were trying, with the support 
ot an expansionist-minded legisla- 
ture ui Boston, to secure cniilrul 
over enstcru portions of the two 
northern manors and encouraged 
tenants to follow them with the 
prospect of freehold titles from Mas- 
sachusetts. Though Kim admits tlint 
lease holding was an exploitable issue 
among some tenants, lie denies that 
it had widespread appeal, pointing 
out that only twenty-seven tenant 
families — less than 5 per cent of the 
total tenant population of the two 
manors and all from r. limited area 
along the disputed burder — look 
part In the uprisings. 

Though moro complex in iis 
origins and more genera], the rebel- 
lion of 1766 was also " primarily an 
extension of the controversy over 
land titles ". With the Stamp Act 
riots of 1765 fresh in their minds. 


a source of discontent among the 
tenants oil nis portion of Coiihuidi 
Manor , did die rebellion l.il.e on 
the character of a classic ten nm ris- 
ing for heller lease terms — die only 
such uprising in the whole histfiry 
of die manors in colonial Hew Yuri:. 


As in die 1750s, ihe pnrticipulinii 
of some regular tenants indie. ited 
some dissatisfaction with landlords, 
hut except for Stephen Van Corl- 
landt — the tenants of the rest of the 
proprietors of Con laud r Manor re- 
mained quiet — die landlords came 
under attack in 1766. Kim contends, 
“not because of their landlordism 
but because of tlieir claims to cer- 
tain disputed lands'*, and the over- 
whelming majority n[ their tenants 
conspicuously failed to join the 
rebellion. Kim interprets Ihe failure 
of the rebellion to generate " a tidal 
wave of autirenc agltat'on*’ as cer- 


tain proof dint colonial tenants did 


not, for the most part, live under 


siderulily more cxpluit.'ihlo than w.w I 
gene r silly ihe case. Nevertheless, it i 
is probable I hat Kim ovcrcmpli.v ; 
ii/c-s die virtues of the New Yuri; 
manor system. If favourable lease 
terms and other comiit.ons com- 
bined to keep the vast majority uf 
tenants quiet throughout ‘ the 
colonial period, the strong fear of 
tenant rebellion among the elite 
that was so widely manifest during 
and following the rebellion of 1766 
strongly suggests that landlords 
(hem.selves thought there was suf- 
ficient unhappiness among tenants 
to nmke them potential participants 
in a general uprising of the 
” canaille”— n fear thm would seem 
Lo have been given at least some 
substance by the tendency, noted by 
several scholars of the American 
Revolution, of tenants to choose 
sides in that conflict III opposition 
to their landlords. 


New books from 
Basil Blackwell 


Aspects of Social Policy 

Alternative 
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Crime 


conditions they regarded ns hard 
and oppressive, and the preoccupa- 
tion of rebel leaders with ohtuiuhie 


squatters on disputed portions of 
Philipsburgh Manor initiated the 


rebellion after they had exhausted 


all legitimate channels through 
which they might have secured legal 
title and after expected support 
from royal officials who wanted to 
break up New York’s Jarga estates 
bad failed to materialize Only when 


id accept icasenoia tenure in the 
tuidst of Rbundant economic oppor- 
tunity". These terms included 
material help such as a year’s pro- 
mions, farming equipment, seeds, 
livestock, and sometimes n house ; 
secure (on all but Philipsburgh 
usually life-term) lenses with an 
initial rent-free period and low 
annual rents thereafter ; local 


tho riots spread to the holdings of 
Stephen Van Cortlandt, an “auto- 
cratic landlord’ 1 whose "hnrsli and 
arbitrary practices” had long been 


“ neither social revolutionaries nor 
a jacquerie but simply petty land 
bourgeois ” whose “concern for 
property wus as great as that of the 
landlords”. 

Such a hasty summary can senree- 
ly convey an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the richness and subtlety of 
Kim’s analysis. He takes pains to 
point out exceptions to his argu- 
ment. Thus, he notes that many ten- 
ants disliked paying rents and shows 


that where, as on Philipsbu igli 
Manor, they had tenure only at the 


will oE the landlord, they were con- 


Yet, even if Kim lint painted 
somewhat too roseau- a picture of 
the New York manors, bp has writ- 
ten an unusually valuable book that 
persuasively and thoughtfully re- 
vises our understanding of an im- 
portant social Institution In colonial 
America. Along with the works of 
Ritchie and others, it provides a 
striking example of how our compre- 
hension nf early America is being 
expanded amd refined through the 
painstaking investigation of the con- 
ditions, institutions, and processes 
of colonial life. At the same time, 
it underlines further the extent to 
which the old libera! conception of 
the colonial experience ns defined 
by two polar conflicts has so 
severely obscured its richness and 
complexity. 


Norman Tutt (Editor) 

The wide range of alternative 
strategies for treating offenders 
developed in Britain, Europe 
and the U.S.A. is presented and 
assessed in this collection of 
original work. Contributors 
place their studies In a cou- 
coptual framework which rel- 
ates the method oi treatment 


to a comprehensive social 
policy. 110.00 hardback, £3.95 
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sen-ices such as gristmills, saw- — ■ ■ ■■ ■ —— 

mills, and stores ; and, most ‘ _ 

Important, equity in whatever ini- BY J. R, Pole 
provements tenants made to their ■* 

holdings in the form of buildings. ■ I mm 

orchards, fences, cleared fields, and l^and J- BELLOT : 
gardens. Such enticements wero ... 


especially appealing for people who William Knox 

lacked the resources necessary to The Life & Thought of an 18th 


purchase a freehold and make the Century Imperialist 

Urge capital outlay required to start -jcA nn 

on independent farm. 264pp. University of 

Although the fortunes of indivi- — ^ 

dual ten ants varied, most tenants 1 

under these favourable conditions ™uija m Knox was — 


Texas Press. 


of restraining West Indian trade 
with 1 the United States. It took liini 
a long and anxious time to secure 
recognition for his services in the 
form of ii government pension. In 
his later life lie experienced more 
acutely than in his active years the 
dangerous vicissitudes of depend- 
ence on public gratitude, without 
the support of independent estates 
or great patronage. 


councils, already represented the in- 
terests of tlie dominant landowners, 
slave-owners, merchants and law- 
yers, who for the most part con- 
trolled their own constituencies. 


Paul Brcarlcy ef al 
This book promotes an uoder- 
standing of the iutei action bet- 
ween health care and social 
factors to counterbalance tho 
prevalent medical /clinical view 
of illness. It draws on medical 
sociology to illuminate social 
meanings of illness and ex- 
amines the organization and 
delivery of health care. This 
provides a theoretical frame- 
work for an analysis of three 


particular groups of people; the 
disabled, the mentally ill and 


Another difficulty in this analysis j Robertson) 


tlie elderly. £8 95 hardback, 
£3.95 paperback 
f Published jointly with Martin 


lay in Knox's own perception of the 
pciuliar character of Britain's 


to ach'.eve ftgg 

nionard of living, especially -and co | on i u i | )0 licy and on British think- 
surprisingly — when compared to j (1 g about tiie nature of the Einplro 


Before American independence 
became a fact, both Knox's resi- 
dence in Georgia and his continuing 


colonies— that they were in fact led, 
cud largely peopled, by Britons. In 
a memorial to Grenville written in 
1768 Knox observed, in a revealing 


What Manner of 
Woman 


S assage, that Britain could not rule 
er colonics by exercising over them 


Essays on English ami American 
Life and Literature 
Marlene Springer (Editor) 
Women in books versus women 
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freeholders in adjacent areos ; t hnn his illustrious compatriot,. 


- - . , Lilli 14 ana Iiiuainuug 

many acquired the -financial capa- Edmund Burke— whom ho antic! 


f r , j° **I ove on their own nated in die debate about t-hc me 
lreeliolds (leases turning over on 0 f partlos. As an Irishman K 


in average of every ninth year) ; complained that the English lords 
fM some even obtained an equity regarded tho Empire as an exten- 


in their leaseholds equal to that sioit of their estates; but as a 


I J .. I" **1— OIUIK UI WlW'i | 

pt tlie landlord. Thus function- Briton, he took advantage of die 
iUf 88 • i f V, a sylum for till 6 opportunity presented by a post in 
impoverished and, in many cases. Georgia to become an American 


?M step to an independent free- landlord. He worked hard and rose 
tenancy in colonial New rapidly to take a seat in the Gover- 
Jork was neither oppressive nor nor's council and became provost- 
aegradmg. A significant measure marshal of that province, where the 
« tenant Independence was tlie recent introduction of slavery 
ratal failure of landlord efforts to enabled him to exploit tlie cultiva- 
pre-ompt tho produce of their tion and sale of rice. From these 
tenants. Far more capitalistic . . . estates, which lie afterwards 
W character than feudal ”, Kim developed assiduously ns an absen- 
Mn cl tides, ieaseholding gs it tea landlord, and from offices ropre- 
"™ v *d ou the manors was thus sen ting colonial interests at difter- 
«s initially no more than " a rental ent periods, he derived most of' his 
tenement in money terms ” . in Income, until the offices disappeared 
™ieli the tenant, immediately • and tlie estates were confiscated, m 


g a v e l iifn it sywpB t uy MWiM ' ll'im 
interests that periodically influ- 
enced his recommendations. He saw 
Clearly' the fiscal difficult ios en- 
tailed by the proposed Currency 
Bill of 17G4, which lie helped to 
modify in the colonics' favour. He 
also considered that the Stamp Act 
would impose greater financial 
burdens thou the colonies could ordi- 
narily meet. It was precisely at this 
point, however, that ills colonial 
sympathies collided with rather 
than supported his view of Imperial 
interests, which fell firmly on the 
side of British authority. .Although 
ho had represented Georgia’s inter- 
ests well, and had argued them per- 
suasively, nn angry assembly dis- 
missed him from his ngoncy for 
haring published an exposition nf 
the sovereign power of parliament. 


JJPoa entering Into it, effectively the American Revolution, 


transformed himself 


When Knox returned to England 


— . VY Utfjl rUlUA 1CIUIUCU iu 

m Lta bSi' *!?K l i?i nd i a co -P® rtaer In 1762 he soon became a protdgd of 
m the land with his landlord Grenville — of whose character 

Far from producing “a seeth- he later wrote a perceptive and 
m kettle of discontents”, then, touching description which ralsos 
“U* system prior to 1750, Kim Grenville far above tho level of 


system prior to 1750, Kim Grenville tar aoove mo tevei or 
Jhtues poworndly, had, yaeldad ,c a George Hi’s “ counting-house clerk . 
«Die and peaceful manorial Before returning to England, Knox 


Jfcfcty that permitted economic had been appointed as agent by die 
■ Cement. As evidence of the . Georgia assembly: when soon aitor- 
. Warns success, Kim points both wards Wis counsel was also sought 
L™J> W Ift vel of overt tenapt by Shelburne, he found himself quite 


Tills intemperate act by tlie 
assembly confirmed one tenot of 
Knox’s convictions about .colonial 
government. He hod come home 
convinced that die representative 
elements in die colonial constitu- 
tloiis were far too powerful to bo 
consistent with die principles of 
mixed government, bv which the in- 
terests of both the Empire and of 
tho colonies themselves could best 
be served. As early as 1763. in a 
memorial drawn up for Shelburne, 
he proposed gradual steps towards 
the strengthening of royal gov- 
ernors ana their councils. . These 
matured into more - extMsIri*.- pro-. 


from them the power of casting us 
off is to take From them die inclina- 
tion to do so. for whenever they 
wish to get rid off us it will be our 
wisest measure to get rid off them.” 
This perception explained Knox's 
hesitation to support measures of 
coercion, which cost him . Hills* 
borough’* favour and cast him for 
a time Into an Inferior role. Yet 
Knox could also believe that the 
colonial leaders were too shrewd to 

{ iress. their claims to tha point of 
tide pc tide nee, and by November, 
1774, could oven hope tor American 
resistance in order to craatd tlie 
necessary cirounnstances for a com- 
plete reorganization of colonial 
goveriunonts. 

In his views of domestic. policy 
Kuqx was always gudded by the con- 
sideration of ulie Empire as a whole,- 
and never forgot that Ireland urns a 
part of .that Empire. He wus also 
keeuly aware of France’s powers of 
recovery and lucintivds to renew tho 
great imperial conflict. His most 


boia rutner tnan people in ut- 
ernture and often iu society: 
their sexuality, both actual and 
assumed : their legal, economic 
and intellectual status, as It was 


> mvilUL UIU 4 piumw, ns tk 

and as it was ignored, are the 
primary topics discussed in this 
volume. £12.00 hardback 


Recently published- in paper- 
back : 


General 

Equilibrium 

Analysis 


David Simpson 

The author has provldod an 
introduction to general equi- 


librium analysis and its appli- 
cations which Is accessible to 


students with no more then a 
basic knowledge of calculus ‘and 
linear algebra. £3.95 paperback 


influential pamphlet; The State of 
tha Nation, published In 17G8, was 


to landlords prior to * exceptionally placed to represent a 
use and the growing reliance of balance of imperial and colonial 
Hjnorial families upon rents, views. Ambitious, energetic and 
the founding and second highly intelligent, Knox emerges in 
wMrations of landlords were, Leland J. BeMot’t monograph as a 


posals In 1777. The difficulty was 
that the distribution of land and 
wealth did not appeal 1 to create the 
requisite l? 856 f° r ^ ie conventions 
of mixed .government to work, and 
to remedy the defect Knox, wanted 
to create 'a social' ’structure more 
closely resembling .that- of Great 


Ijppt for the Van Rensselaers, sdmewhat brash young man who 
mter merchants whose kept a dotfe watch on the effects of 


^ . mwwiBiiw niivew hCI/l a uuat ituivu yii m ■ sTt 7 

lands were ills own efforts and could quickly 
lariy auxiliary to*- commercial rccoenize and learn from his nils- 


B «ny auxiliary te- commercial recognize and learn from his mis- 
Sgpriw, the third generation, takes. In 1770 he became undev-sec- 
w.tzVO Came lllfn r/inti*Al /fittnno tho votdrw at AniBncfln doDai'tment. 


Britain; forming a basis on which 
the economic Interests: and social 
aspirations of 'the rilling' class could 
be tied to permanent association 
with Great Britain. Knox was cer- 
.tain that the assemblies! were far 


m ?jv| came into control during the retary at Hfe American department, 
beM„ , die eighteenth century, and from 1778 was ihe dominant in- 
tpa^t.-i 0 ee-empEaslze their coni- Eluence on the formation oE Amer- 
as 1 ?*, m^’vI ties and "settle down ican policy until 1783— by which 
tenlin Md sedentary country time he had drafted the orders-in- 
wntlemen*.. , , rmincil banning United States mer- 


r , en • ... . . council banning United Statw mer- 

ru T^ 6 j r , repose was, however, inter- chant shipping firomAa British West 
.J® in the 1750s when violence Indies, through wlfcch action he 
VjjS* the disputed border claimed the credit for haring saved 
•*«nstaiS? weT l-, Massachusetts and Britain s nwritime pi d e 
u>n» 1 ^srswyck and Livingston earned _ the praise of Lord Shet 


doo easily swayed by demagogues ; 
and as early as 1763 he could say, 
** A Seat lit his Majesties Council Is 


■ and Livingston earned tlie praise « 
fQ& n Jh°agh it quickly subsided Field. His merits, however, did not 

■ tX?" 8 th e : settlement off the earn him the goodwill of Fox, and 
WoS In l7S7 * erupted he decided to retire from pub c 

it. '.yvep a miifh r '-.u Uir an (rnnir turn, fistfltes ne 


?X et ! a much broader area with life. By W ironic turn, estates he 


become a standing Object of Fa. trio- 
tick derision in all the Colon, vs 

. The observation was. premature, but 
as prognosis it was acute. * Subse- 
quent historiens have too ' easily 
taken observations of this kind to 
moan simply that the colonies were 
" democratic ” ; overlooking what for 
Knox was .the great difficulty which 

> ® &ESB alSMOT 


dictated by all these perspectives. 
It; was also a Grenvillitc tract which 
not only anticipated Burke’s defence 
of the Rockinghams, but actually 
provoked Burke’s first moves to. 
formulate bis own more Eamous 
defence: of party,. It may therefore 
reasonably . be considered . M ,,,tiie: 
.begiqaUnir b«rty- controversy f in' 
the pamphlet literature of tlie 1760s. 

. Later in life, after quitting "the 
vortex of politics” Knox published 
in 1793 a criticism of the movement 
for parliamentary reform which 
closely resembled a speech in the 
House of Commons by Joukinson in 
. the same year in its recognition off : 
the phenomenon of- interest rep re, i 
sent a tion as n legitimate function of 
the parliamentary system. Tiiese in- 
terests and activities' extending over 
some thirty-five years hove certainly 
earned Knox an independent biogra- 
phy. Hlstorinns have not ignored 
him, but In Professor; Bello t’s care- 

f ul and competent hands he acquires 
ndividual substance and vitality, 
while the details .of his career have 
tlie additional value of ' adding sig- 
nificant touches of Information to 
Our knowledge of British official anti 
parliamentary opinion and of the 
formation of Britain’s American 


The Theory of 

Unemployment 

Reconsidered 


Edmond Mallnvaud 
Two . conflicting theories have 
been argued for explaining the 
origin: off massive involuntary, 
.u ^employment i a “ classical 
.one and. a “Keynesian ” one. 
The - quite* rocont. theoretical 
.exploration of the- general equi- 
librium of an economy - with 
sticky prices and rationing 
opens possibilities for a new 
understanding of the validity of 
tiiese two theories. £2.95 paper- 
back 


The Crisis in, 
Keynesian 
Economics . 


John Hicks' 

“The Keynesian side of the 


case is lucidly and persuasively 
argued by Sir John in this book; 
and it deserves the widest pos- 
sible readersitip.” FfnouctaE 
Times. , £1.95 paperback 


f tolides. The fallibilities and waver- 
ngs in some of Knox's own ndvice 

torn t 

rhp value of this information. 
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Picking up the 1 Excursions from Paradise 


I A Study in industriuj 
Folklore 

BETTY MESSENGER 
The author records the 
songs, cos mines, smcc- 
dor.es, customs, nickmuues 
and narratives ilun grew 
out of linen weaving fac- 
tories and flux spinning 
mills in the period 1900- 
1935. She shows that in- 
dustrialization does not 
always cause the dis- 
appearance of Folklore. 
Texas 1978 256 pages 

£10.50 

T. H. Huxley 

Man’s Place hi Nature 

( JAMES G. PARADIS 

Making use of a broad 
range of materials, this 
study assesses Huxley’s 
role as a critic of Victor- 
ian culture and explores 
his place ip the intellec- 
tual milieu of the age. 
Nebraska 1978 226 pages 
£8.75 

Soren 

Kierkegaard’s 
Journals 
and Papers 

Volume 5 and 6 
Edited HOWARD V. and 
EDNA H. HONG 
The latest volumes in the 
series that span Kierke- 
gaard’s entire productive 
life. They . convey this 
complex ■ philosopher's 
intj n me„ u M¥ u 6[ 1 w.' u pb»i^ 
and the ' society hi which ‘ 
tie lived. 

( Indiana 1978 Vol. 5 576 
pages r 19.25 VoJ. 6 G-LS 
pages £24.50 

Sight, Sound 
and Sense 

THOMAS A. SEBEOK 
the thirteen essays in this | 
collection are the outcome ■ 
oi a Pilot programme in B 
Semiotics in the Human i- □ 
ues. There are .contribu- ■ 
nous from several well H 

known scholars. 1 

'£12 25 a 1978 320 'l ,d S«'l 

Dickens I 
and Phiz I 

MICHAEL STEIG . I 

Hablot K. Browne, .better I 

able W "ph%-' hq IilGompai ': I 

,rhe great book illustrators I 1 
of the I9th Century. This | 
-Pioneering book, the first 8 

vSSi'EWS: to s| «>w I 


I By Victoria Giendinning 

RtiVr.RI,t;V NtClIOLS : 

The Unforgiving Minute 
311pp. W. II. Allen. £5.95. 

Beverley Nichols's story is exim- 
ordinury. At Oxford he was presi- 
dent or the Union, and editor of 
Fsisi lie founded a literary ptiiocli- 
™]» The Oxford Outlook, 'diat item- 
ally made money, he re-cremed i lie 
defiHici Liberal Club, he published 
a successful novel. Prelude (1920), 
and made his debut as a concert 
pianist. • It would, he writes in The 
unforgiving Minute, be •* false 
modesty to deny I'hat my 1 Oxford 
career was t-.\TupiirimiJ' M . Tills 
volume of auiubiugrnpliy nifces In in 
up in Lhe beginning of Hie Second 
World U’ar and Is largely un investi- 
gatioii of the ways in which ibis 
brllhmice became diffused and, 
sometimes, abused. 

Mr Nichols has been and Is n very 
famous man indeed, but not in ways 
that lie would hnve chosen, or that 
hiN iincleigradiinre career promised. 
The particular enemies of his 
promise would seem to hnve been, 
w W , Co l I,1Q l | y , s terms (which 
Mr Nichols the gardener might well 
have bm does not use) the M blue 
nnglnss and the "slimy Mallow” 
journal ism mid worldly success. 
Some comments he muke's early in 
the bunk perhaps provide a key. At 
Marlborough lie distinguished him- 
self as a fast runner but lie was 
uol really running to win the race. 

Wliai I was really doing was nin- 
uiiig ifit'oi i." He Jus run n]j his life. 
From the squalor and unlmppliiess 
or his liome— -he lias already exposed 
his obsessional horror of hi s father 
in Father Figure (1972) nnd does 
nor enlarge on it here— from seedi- 
ness, and from poverty. He had an 

»n^! ,e i ln,il,a driv t to n,ak e money, 
and make money he did. J 

Another factor is illustrated by 
what* he writes after a descciptioil 
of an early personal triumph: “It 

™ rI *hc clothes, and puts ou the 
rtfiht expression. And tam 

sibid # Br " n * Nkffl; 

tuinucri like ,1 ramp mi i clem -u is 
-nd nr i he iop lie bloomed. He aimed 

s^tosa 

»ru t aws ;;; d 

S? Hnd AS n? y °i UnH man !,e reived. 
r.« M 1 H , of Klamorous invitations 
fran. which , Tlvj,,, CU11 ^ „„ d “ 

not physically attracted”. “ if r 1 

a k ' f lie rcninfks {« 

Shte*^ 0 ?' ‘"flMnce in We mrld 

sft > n "VSSd e K I 


West receive glowing tributes. His 
hostility, where it is shown, is 
pi-city lethal. Lord Cuizon, who 
refused to cooperate in an inter- 
view, whs “ reully a miller common 
Hltle man ", Mr Nichols does not 
like sex in books, which leads him, 
really very unjustly, io refer to ilie 
" lavatory scribbling* of D. II. 
Lawrence **. 

Most striking of all is ilie 
" abiding hatred " he nursed for the 
ilrumntic critic James Agate. Agate 
travelled to Edinburgh specially to 
see Nichols’s play Avalanche, ‘mid 
panned it in The Sunday Times. The 
play was killed. Later Mr Nichols 
read a favourable review of his 
play in Country Life, and on in- 
quiring about the identity of iis 
author, was told that it was Agate 
again, writing under a pseudonym. 
Mr Niclmls informed the editor of 
The Sunday Times nf this treacher- 
ous moon lighting but got no sin Is- 
fuction. So i" 1 am not a vindic- 
tive man ") he wrote Agate “ h littic 
note ", hinting that he “ knew rather 


more about hiis private life ilntti he 
would wish to be made public". An 
curlier reference to Agmc’s predi- 
lection for ''scruffy yrniug per-ituis 
picked up in Princes Slreui ” bus 
h bearing here. Mr Nichols stty.s 
that he would never reully Iihvo 
tiikeit any action. Bm when his 
hnok Cry Ilnvnc came mu lie sent 
a copy to Agate inscribed " in 
Sunday Chronicle, and lie wrote, " ns 
bristles with faintly men acini! mis. 
prints). Agate obliged with an 
obsequiously praising review. 

This is not a preuy story. It 
sorts strangely with ilie passages 
about flowers, trees, music, auimuls, 
loved houses, loved belongings, in 
which Mr Nichols writes ns one who 
has drunk the milk of Paradise. 
Maybe, however, he Is speaking the 
(ruth when he writes tli.it flowers 
fur him "are mure impuriuiK. per- 
haps, riian people 

His is a very whimsical and very 
milky Paradise : there is mention 
ol daisy-chains. Dm ihe whimsy is 
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his ex-goVerness for a drive Whar 

tJSSTV f^Sham. himself em- 
of serious critical 
sitention, warned the voune nwn 

ctsmB 

-years from 1932 w i?h 
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produced in 5000 Years of Art thorntJL f ne r! ie wor ^ s of art re- 
Iralions, 3 in colovr. 


Definitive versions 


By Rosemary Dinnage • 

The Diaries of Virginia Woolf 
Voluroa! ? 1 T92 o : 1924 ' i' : ; ' 

371ijp. Bogariji Weas. 1 £9.S0. :. 


seem a pellucid reflection of her 
day-to-day thoughts and feelings. 
But there are oniy scattered refor- 
ences to her writing, and Leonard 
Woolf’s selection A Writer’s Diary 
JL2 H ! ? rb ®. best book for readers 
: . gf 8 ;! Qf which 

here. The diary was 
chiefly ‘/to do my scales it work 
8f fects^. The most 


Pnd ther« !o “i me ^fessinns “) 
9 a th,eri^e Q’Erlanger and Rebecca 



of *« 30 diaries, 

k yeflra wfa en Viiginle 
been a dozen years 
. hwrlpd, was approaching nffle 

from Richihond to London, saw the 

ml,t £ n fn Ae 

■.■SBf. SVS& 


Sn„°; y a ”"» d »“>■ e P , fi t ^nimaUc 

Joyce— Eliot s “ m,u . in B U P 
vvritar w^ .c / 8 , Purely literary 
1 f ? U l ded , u P° n Waiter 
anrf ^ *i dash of Newman ”— 
ano on another occasion alas or>t. 

s v?/y ^ « “ToV pU- 

llmc torgivo '■im-tlie first 

n«^ r ' W0uld wc ever come again? 
coltenSS,*” 0 I “ nch — then sSddcn 
dreadful — what a 

anoloriiif ? nd 10 ‘ eve ni n g — 

i pI S asc Leonard . . 
R J ,3Se,1 ‘r a “ luminaus 

hrtf e ^S nd Anft cd i, t0 a f!ims y 


mid- thirties he dS\ lhil 

‘■•"chanted I gardens that h 
,,s m come off It. tn Is. i '«»t 
rixe public 

example, of h^ S acco C n 1 ,, ^'^ 

1,0 distressed are« Jf 
It ho hud visited di^na rft u 

i.« .Sion, lie wnnt-pH .. " ™ fcj 1 ; 

in WHuiied himself of a 1 
m fiimi, y- «id went dowf?S"^ 
o- w,otc »ho«t his expedenV 01 * 

= aaiassl 

y 

- notoriously, Page B T wS K 
Sunday Chronicle, and he 
it were, in white tie and i5?‘ * 
The conflicts and disappoim^ 
took their toil. SilllnessttE 
withdrawals, breakdowns; S 
these pages. It has been hard*; 
him— lie speaks with humiliir a 
character deficiency ’’—io *1, 
any of his roles wholeliearwdfet 
first ambition was to be i y l 
Monal_ musician ; this, lilte d 
ambitious, got lost somewise ib 
Hie way. He is left-toreiMi 
Connolly’s gloss on Crahbe-u 
ilie “sad splendour” of t 
equivocal fame. He sees hit bp 
:l> told so far, as one of faf« 
Since he writes that his imdfKB 
" from boyhood on, hire ihqi 
been masochistic", it would bp 
sumptuous to pity him. Andc 
“failure” like hds. one might A 
who needs success? 

Day by day 

H. C. ANDERSEN; 

DugbogcrXr 

Dagbogcr XII 

7*)fi and 488pp. Copenhagen :G.L( 
Clad. 

With these two index volumes, W 
edited by II. Topsoo-Jensen, J* 
I'dirion of Hans Christian Aw 
sen’s diaries is complete. BttfA* 1 
compiled witli die- scholww.g 
scicntlousnoss which one Hw® 
Topsoe-Jonsen’s nnmej he m*, 
most conmleted die proof-refdmj 
Volume 9 (which was pubUw 
uftor Volume 10) when he 
few days after his eightieth n* 
tiny, and so tdiis volume coctaiwi 
tribute to this great ^ I )° er S 
scholar. It also contains we ^ 
article We ever wrote, an toier.esw 
and amusing account of 
the difficulties encountered BT" 
editor responsible fbr.mawng. w 
indexes. • „ 

Ellas Bredsdorff 


a very tliln, colourless 
Forster opines that he,woiw. ^ 
be Lawrence than 
rather be himself than ^ 
the. TLS asks Mrs VJ?, 1 \ 

out the word r , lew ’ ■ _ D 
rumoured not to be.psf 10 * 

Its contributors. . . • * 

An appendix repriuti , t 
spirited reply to 
Arnold Bennett--ttr’*f ^ i 
have borne littifl JH uysb! 
later described him m * ^ 
sea Hon, wtfi Chocolate *? 0 ^ 1 ', 
ing lids, & 
on the inteHectud , 


women, whirfl had been reCj-j ^ 

Desmond MacCarfty rt ® ^ j 
Statesman column- “ » fealw 

si m ism about the.other se. , , 
dcUghtfufl and tolgjWJi'jl 
justly remarksj ■BeflJJ? l® ^ 1 
Carthv areindulghii ,n JJJIf p 
eagerly,. Though 508 ii^tbs? 1 
sibly know G«ftk °S -c a npfao v 
she lies been told I 

judged the T «a * 

Greeks; a «d ■ f (i ^Sff}5 P« 
st annate his guy 

superior to /g r *s* l 

their .works ( h«H 

faculties allow,.. learn ,* 

heart ”, * 
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Victors of love 


jvAnne Ducliene 

tOltlSTlNA STEAD ! 
fat ieve Alone 
»2PP- . . . 

wty F« ! ,,cr Luck 
sa:pp- 

Virago. £195 each. . 

Christina Stead is a kind of dark 
Z among modern novelists— not 
Sable for some time past w the un- , 
eve. but her vibrations still 
S/ registered by those j 

Hiifpped to receive them. Penguin , 
fir., postulated her continuing exist- 
and desirable survival by in- 
(lading in their Modern Classics in 
1S70 her fullest and most finely \ 
^disced novel, The Man Who | 
Itxd Children, first published in , 
l«0. Virago, rne feminist publish- . 
jug company, now offer, in their 1 
ewn Modern Classics, her two next ] 
covets, For Love Alone and Letty i 
fax: Her Luck, which appeared in i 
1945 and 1946 respectively. A mod- ] 
em classic, presumably, like an 
indent one, is a work which goes i 
od reverberating long after its in- i 
nption, and it looks as though Miss 
Stead's work will stand that test 
ruber well. 

She is now aged seventy-six and 
baek in her native Australia. It 
ippcars that she worked in Europe, 
ii a secretory, from 1928 to 1938, 
married a left-wing American econo- 
mist and writer, William Blake, 
ud lived in the States (with a stint, 
even, as chief writer at MGM, in 
1943) until McCarthyism drove her 
lack to Europe. She then lived in 
England— curiously overlooked, one 
cow feels— until her return to 
Australia in 1968, when she become 
i Fellow In the Creative Arts at the 
National University. 

It would bo nice to know what 
she said to her students about form. 

A sense of structure, also an 
accurate communication of time and 
place, arc not her principal gifts. 

She puts in everything it pleases 
her io sav, at no matter what cost 
to (be .shape or. Juspatua— nf...har.. . 
story. As~ to place, her Australia, 
her England and her America all 
wm equally exotic — the wilder 
itcres of loye, climates of her own 
nation, seen with amazement 
Other than knowledge, and quite 
Bilocalized. As to time, it comas 
« a shock when her characters 
jerry about Franco or Hitler : the 
■ ImOj London of For Love Alone 
wins darkly Dickensian, if not 
fastoavskian, and Letty Fox, bright 
though she was, could hardly have 

Sight unseen 

By Anita Brookner 

fAUL THEROUX ; 

hclure Palace 

®PP. Hamiali Hamilton. £4.95. 

BARd oalloivay s 
| A Family Album 
gp p: John Calder. £5.95. 

JJwde Pratt, photographer exbra- 
mtaary, has reached celebrated 
;'!?*£?■ As evidence of this fact, 
^thusiawic weed called Frank, 
L^ntly the recipient of. a Guggen- 
fellowship, has come to her 
°n Nantucket Sound to mount 
iJffoPgcdve of her work. Con- 
mat one more print is 
Maude flies to London to 
™to§raph Graham Greene, and 

toSe£rt~ mu , oh fo S d > dlink * , and 
^^F’Oj-.has. a heart attack at 

’home, she 


gut a job with the United Notion* 
before that body was set up. 

Franco, Hitler and the United 
Nations arc peripheral unachron- 
isms. Virago's imprimatur was 
earned, of course, for courage and 
lucidity on the sexual battlefield ; 
but it docs Miss Stead a disservice 
to present her exclusively, or even 
primarily, as a feminist. 

True, her first and abiding con- 
cern is with the difficulty of being 
a woman, and specifically a woman 
of intelligence and spirit whoso 
problem is compounded by not 
wishing to repudiate men, Indeed, 
not even considering that possibility. 
The sexual politics are humanly 
inescapable, “ the rough and tumble 
of need, egotism and love", and 
the principal qualities the books 
com muni cate are an immense, com- 
passionate vitality and un enjoyment 
of life as a painful comedy. She has 
a vast appetite for comic detail and 
even in the darkest passages and 
propositions, comedy still {dims, 
like mica In stone. “ In my lieart 
I hoped always for the great love 
and the settled fate from which I 
need never look outwards ”, says 
Letty Fox — a fair enough statement 
of the feminine credo — but equally 
characteristically, on the same page, 
she reflects that 

the woman looking for love is 
like a little boat meeting water- 
spout after waterspout. She is 
tired of steering, rowing, looking 
for land, hanging up old shirts 
for sails and the rest of it. But tha 
pirates, they pro not tired at all. 
They don’t care if they only make 
a landfall once in three years ; 
they live off little craft. 

Letty is an enchanting kind of 
super-Loos heroine, in what Mary 
Kathleen Benet hi her introduction 
rightly calls the ** picaresque 
period” in a youhg woman’s Jove, 
that " hiatus " which is “ full of 
men”, between childhood and age, 
which can both manage without 
men. " Pirates ” abound here and 
are moidantly revealed as variously 
predatory, patronizing, pompous, 
weak or generally hollow. Luke, 
for instance, 

was, in all, a tease, a bound of 
love ; he worried and gnawed tho 

' • -fe M ieafeW twp M j we 

of his cruellest, most telling trull- 
maker’s tricks. He would take 
liimself off, murmuring something 
about his wife, my young girl- 
hood, his respect for my father's 
friendship. . . . 

Letty is saved, if narrowly, from 
trulldom herself by her brains and 
spirit and resourcefulness., "Oil 
sengage, et puis on volt” is her 
risky motto, inherited from a 
doughty grandmother: “I can only 


tiin.'iltf wiili situations as they conic 
alnug". llur sustaining conviction, 
though, is that she is “horn io live 
with all the ardour of my blood and 
lu mate and breed, and laugh at 
nw grandchildren". “ It’s a ques- 
tion of gelling ih rough life, which 
is quite n siege, with some sclf- 
respcci ", and in Le tty's book 
marriage promises this harbour and 
this opportunity. This dates her 
somewhat, perhaps (though the 
period of the book is the 1930s ami 
19-IOs, Letty has a 1920-ish bravura 
to her sLyle which is echoed hy Lite 
picture on the book's cover, 
Augustus John’s “ Portrait of the 
Artist's Daughter ", now in the 
National Gallery in Melbourne 1. 
Typically, though, Letty only secs 
the marriage harbour, when 
achieved, as u chance for a rofil 
and a new departure: "1 have n 
freight, I cast off, the journey lius 
begun” are tho long book’s final 
words, 

Leitu Fox is an iridescent 
comedy, with a cast of hundreds. 
Apart from all the pirates, etched 
with an implacable eye, there is 
Letty’s father, who deserts the 
family but remains In gallant and 
guilty contact, her beautiful mother, 
who lapses into an apathy th-at 
scarcely matters oimong the legion 
cousins, aunts nnd grandmothers ; 
there is also Lctty’s idealistic sister 
and countless friends, one of whom 

f lives advice the tyro Letty keeps 
n a notebook (" Q. Mother says the 
only way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. A. What’s her batting 
average ? Q. He doesn’t respect me 


now that we’ve slept together. A. 
Then it’s a good tning von didn’t 
marry him ’’). “ The book says all 


that need be said about radical 
chic ”, Ms Benet soys suiFfily, 
thereby suggesting that radical 
fllcaziness is preferable ; but Letty’s 
Involvement with the Left, as with 
most things, has a butterfly’s 
weight, and the book can be read 
simply for pleasure, with the extra 
excitement oF running aground, 
every few pages, on a reef of truth. 

For Love Alone, by contrast (and 
one is grateful to Virago for the 
contrast), is a sombre panel, a long 
and painful expressionist essay, 
with really only three — or two and 

point on it — priggidi heroine, and 
the man she first loves, Jonathan 
Craw, are poor young Australians 
with intellectual aspiration^; they 
arc also monomaniac, mythomaniac, 
and extromoly masochistic. Crow, 
satiirnino and vulpine, but peril ops 
well named by ills creator rs_ a 
scavenger, is one of those studios 
In self-deception at which Christina 
Stead excels (Sam, Hie ** man who 
loved children”, « die “"ost splen- 


did monster of them all, lull they 
recur continual ly — there is Nelly, 
fur iiistuiice. in Cotters’ England m 
the 1950s always wonting people 
to unburden themselves fur u spot 
of friendly analysis). Crow gives 
titillating lectures on sex and litera- 
ture rn mixed audiences in Sydney 
in J930 and enjoys roughing tip ilie 
devuiinn of his female students, but 
only dares make love, once lie 
reaches ” freedom " in London, to 
his landlady’s cli amber -maid. His 
alibi is his poverty — 11 the strong, 
much- commented story nf his origin, 
which lie put about with such a 
jealous love”, for him " rich women 
were potent" but unassailable. 
Teresa and he share long conver- 
sations and exchange long letters 
about free love, but are too timid 
to buy together the birth -control 
pamphlets lie urges her to read. 
The first two-thirds of iho long 
boo k cen tre on these exchanges, 
and as Miss Stead was then in her 
forties it was quite an achievement 
to reproduce adolescent intellectual- 
ism so staunchly, without mockery, 
even if the exercise palls somewhat 
on the render. 

Teresa does, after Inordinate 
vicissitude—" a buffoou Odyssey, 
torn out of privation "—reach Lon- 
don in pursuit of Crow, and tiiero 
is saved by the third or liolf-wclght 
character, James Quick, her em- 
ployer, a rather brisk but shadowy 
cosmopolite, unhappily married, who 
initiates her Into the genuine free- 
dom of sexual love, with what wo 
are assured is delicacy and intelli- 
gence. Teresa then, like a good 
Stead heroine, feels obliged to test 
her devotion and gratitude to him 
by an extra-mural affair with an- 
other man; end here it is sad to 
see, in the last rather scrambled 
chapters in which the author com- 
pletes her thesis (the presence of 
which, in this book, is always keenly 
felt), now quickly describing sexual 
attraction can reduce a usually lucid 
and scrupulous writer to a kind of 
Lawrcnttan short-hand: 

He looked at her and a storm of 
the uplands blew round her cnr.i, 
she reeled and felt half-mad with 


love, ami kept thinking tn her- 
self: " It comes again, it does not 
die with marriage, It Is not over 
once for a]].’’ All the time she 
loved Quick, and the three wera 
closely knit ail the time. Now 
she reully felt u woman. Girtou 
(the lover] smiled long at her u-i till 
his splendid nv.il blue eyes, lying 
back in his chair, and letting die 
fertility of his mind and flesh 
flow towards them. He was keen, 
and each knew whut process was 
going on. 

Letty Fox might have dealt rather 
sharply, one feels, with this kind 
of writing. Letty is the lesser sister, 
though, in accepting social struc- 
tures from which the glumly abso- 
lutist Teresa is prepared to stand 
off ("better the rough and rolling 
sen than this convent with one 
nmi ” is her reflection on her 
sister’s deadening marriage) ; and 
Crow, whose self-delusions have fur- 
nished the mainspring of the book, 
the medium in which Teresa 
searches for love, disintegrates 
under her. Quickened gaze: tho 
hook’s lasr words show her "sidl- 
ing bitterly : f It’s dreadful to think 
that it w-ni go on being repeated 
tor ever, he — and me I What’s there 
to stop it ? ”* 

Well, ns we now know, there is 
a whole evolution in female confi- 
dence which has given rise to pub- 
lishing houses like Virago, if not 
to stop, then at least to slow down 
and perhaps to Influence tha courso 
of sexuol misunderstanding and 
ignorance. A weirdly laborious, 
gothic story like For Love Alona 
Is bound to suggest autobiography. 
But all Christina Stead’s books, 
with tlielr engulfing, cnrcless veri- 
similitude suggest that ; and the 
sum of them is a great deal more 
than the parts of any one life. 
They are an overbrimming witness 
to female consciousness, sometimes 
of very flue perception, sometimes 
of a kind nf updated-Corelll coarse- 
ness, always of uncalculating 
honesty. It is hard to see why her 
verdigris bri-HJonce was overlooked. 
Was it post-war preoccupations 1 
Excessive attention to the estab- 
lished pantheon ? Even, perhaps, 
a male conspiracy of neglect? Ii 
is splendid, anyway, to find bar 
being restored to ns. 


deck -no me, sue 
lia, ^Frank’s critical yammer- 
ifoe an !u forced into a retrospec- 
Warn* °5 r own account : the true 
^ of how she became 

Is solitary. Solitary is 
do»a t ;i,.V 1 ® Se are the first truths 
^ UC pf. f r°m the front by the 
Ac had^ Macde- A happy child, 
'j 110 atl unlovely girl 
W a«h2$PP ed her brother. Al] 
were designed to 
, fo his notice. Plain 

h _ av ? 


no thought on herself but made ex- 
cellent use Df her abundant time by 
observing others. Slia or rather 
Paul Theroux gives us an un- 
appealing and totally convincing 
D. H. Lawrence, a self-adoring 
Alfred Stieglitz, a manic Robert 
Frost, and a nasty Evelyn Waugh. 
One is utterlv convinced that Maude 
Pratt is a real photographer end 
moreover ono who never descends 
into photographers’ ■ phoney, a 
quaking category containing gems 
like Shoeshine Boy, Honest Face, 
Drunken Bum, Prostitute lit Slit 
Skirt Standing near " Rooms 
Sign, Mr and Mrs Front Porch 
America, Fiock of Pigeons with 
Framing Branches, . Obviously Un- 
employed Man in his Undershirt: 
“ip other words, no Pratts’, 

But- one day Maude sees some- 
thing, instinctively -photographs it. 
recognizes it as lethal to herself, 
and loses her sight. Her hysterical 
blindness, in which she continues to 
photograph, merely pointing the 
camera at ail the life going on 
around her, has an alternative func- 
tion, which is to accelerate the 
autobiographical discovery. Truths 
are not only dragged out of fne 
dark she now inhabits; they con- 
tinue to Crystdllrad. The ramifica- 
tions of the plot are wo subtle 
and too convincing to be detached 
as 6 come-on for this remarkably 
assured story. Maudes sight « 
finally restored but in the most 
natural way she has become respon- 
sible for the death of flvemUhg 
she loves. “The deaths of Orlando 
and Phoebe, the loss of my. parents, 
only hurt me on cold 
like a football Injury, a bad knee. 


about completely unrecognized. 

She acknowledges this to be 
appropriate. 

This is fascinating, funny, and 
beautifully contrived. The morality 
of art and its function in a life, 


Ui mi - -7 r 1 

youthful passion and its tragic 
legacy : these are the stuff of many 
a sensitive novel. Id the hands of 


Mr Theroux, masquerading as his 
battered but durable heroine, they 
become Intricate webs of irony, spun 
for adults. The metaphor is sus- 
tained throughout : tile camera us 
a Third Eye, the one normal, le 
non-coo templative, people do not 
use ; blindness as g camera obscura 
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which encourages alternative per- 
ception. The pfe tines are real. But 
at the same time Mr ’ Theroux 
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exemplifies his own dictum;,' om 
word Is worth a thousand pictures. 

I fear that David Galloway’s 
photographs — for his novel is a 
montage of fictitious : set-pieces— fan 
Into the category of Maude Fratrs 
rejects- The author lias an admirable 
devotion to what he would no doubt 
consider the art of photography and 
is so serious about his material 
that it is easy to read his book as a 
documentary, particularly m it is 
prefaced by a latter from NlcOphore 
Nfcpce to his ton and goes on td 
give full technical descriptions of 
the cameras used to record hls Boy 
with Dog, Dirt Farmers Child in 
Field, Sisters, Second Honeymoon, 
Fattier and Son, and Summer Picnic. 
The flat but fine writing, suppress- 
ing all drama, dwells Obsessively on 
the surface and deigns only to hint 
that below the surface tiiere is life. 
The technique’ is literally arresting 
but. like the photographs it des- 
cribes, demands your unwavering 
attention andypur gravest demean- 
our.. ■- • v!''" y . i ■; 
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September Books 

on-^’iction 

COLIN WILSON 

Mysteries 

Ah investigation into tiie occult , the paranormal 
5 76 pp and the supernatural f?SS 

ALAN JAY LERNER 
The Street Where I Live 

The story of < MyFalrLtitiy* 9 *Gigi* and r Ga melot* 

320 Pflfllius. ^ 

DAVID KAHN 
Hitler 9 s Spies 

German Military Intelligence Tn World War Two 

7<MPP/IUUS ' ■ FRED ARCHER f?. 
160 ppAlius. By Hook And By Crook yss 

MARY CRAIG 

Longford 

256 part llus. A biographical portrait £S£S 

Introduction by DELIA SMITH 
Food For Our . Times 

A collection of recipes by ttye xoorld’s top cookery 
writers compUea ht aidpfO^f am 
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CLIVE CUSSLER 
Vixen 03 

EMYR HUMPHREYS 
The Best Of Friends 

NIGEL TRANTER 
MacBeth The King 

JOHN CREASEY 
A Sharp Rise In Crime 

JOSEPHINE BELL 
A Swan-Song Betrayed 
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The case of Bordeaux 


By Theodore Zcfdin 

NICHOLAS FArril : 

The W J itcnui si crs 

328pp. Hiimish Huniilion. 17. . t W. 


fuimui.Ab r a i i if : rjiriuide Rivur h-Ij.mi ]>■« Fim, J i ■ ■ s W « J »ope mat lie will one 

The WJnenwslers .ui?ho.5!ie U o'" 1 IT / raud , " l ‘* «*» * more profound 8 effect up 6 lane fnVestigatlo'ns 6 further! 0 p,ll ' Mie 1,is 

328pp. Hiimish Hamilion. 17 50. Jp million ,, 'l uw<?d 1,6,11 t (’ an ^ substitution of American -ri , ■ i . . 

= - - - - . , “ n r, ‘ l,,L ' m !«*■ plants for those destroyed by the The subject must be seen in its 

I he " Wi negate Scandal" made l*Mto*era disease in the latter pari unthn^ "VniSKki 18 cu , lUe . xl - An 
tt-bnr arc the varieties of cun vi via- lieu dimes of whui everybody knew: °f the nineteenth century. That is »r i * l,e J , i t noly cmphasiy.es i lie 

h’ty. what are the rewards of in- “ ,dt in the production of many very likely, for the changes have ot ,,ls own , country with 

vestment and speculation, what are famous vintages the admixture of h L ' en very considerable. The hest * ranee,. so no complete picture uf 

the skills used in agriculture and cheaper wines has been customary, experts in Prance are n« longer >« . 

Trade, what are the barometers of *V , f< indeed inevitable, since ®hle 10 he contemptuous of Cali for- . rnwn - , In l he seventeenth century 
taste? rf yon wain answers to all drinkers want each wine in have ,,Jan wine; and Japanese wine docs i tl,e D“tch who exercised the 
these questions at the snmc rime, Permanent characteristics, and that not Reserve the blanket strictures “ eci ** ve influence. In the eight- 
study the history of wine and nas always been achieved as much fopeated in this book. eentn century Holland imported 

wine-making. Few subjects can jW *** as by nature. It is well a . , several times more wine from Bor- 

offer glimpses into so many aspects k , nown that whole regions devote . Al ?? on ? wanting an Introduction fhan England. Just before 

of life, and combine instruction themselves to producing wines £? ,5. J 11 exhaustible subject will the First World War Germany was 
and entertainment so easily. whose names seldom appear on the ? e UeJ, SUted by Mr Faith, who huynig twice as much Bordeaux ns 

D. rdpnuv Sc » labels of bottles, because they are j'i? how , t0 tell a story with Britain, which came third, after 

noin°r *\JF?rab^ ll X USed i a ? ix inta better known ££!»• f fld r ° P** out the i„- Belgium and only Just ahead of 
£3,% more cilomfuJ ch u acteis Peo ' ,,c ■m«em«i, J™*"* facts - Bl " Mr Fnlili has a »he Netherlands and Argentina. 

end more ° drama tic ' iucitlems * tium determination ^ ««*•* "t-eds to 


century, with the British this sc H nriai 
apparently drinking eight pints a Frenchmen L ? aii 
head each year of this wine alone, onjjiion iial.i r h« 
Those were the days when wine iff Sf 1 
■accounted for almost one third of habits becausi 
our imports. Those were the days about Bordeaux 
also when wine was normatry .... e ?' 

drunk in the year after it was Allied with 


also when wine was normally T', “° ,tJeflux - S ® d « dese , r . v « t0 be given ravelling the story of the recent 

drunk in the year after it was Allied with the mercenarv C h J"? 1 !» dlrecr riiscussinn takeover bids which outsiders sucli 

made. Mr Faith shows how the ™ otivcs . there has been a pas lei El d ^ led / e “ a «h » “ jfcSS** ? isdlIers have made, 

demand for stronger wine grew, * onato dedication to the art md fw?en h » h5rk^ lch S d as ]t , is be ‘ 5S? show ng , how “ewcomers like 

how wines were mixed and made ys,e i,y ° f oenology. But this is dranS nf thl S % d ? ll , d tl,e ? w s ^ lTwrmarket chain of F41ix 
more consistent, how “ vintages w v^'ydtfftcult to appraise. Wine is IZr Cniae tnal. The Porin have won control of hallowed 

were started at the end of 6 the not , hke furniture; in which skill tn lh ^h«S°?w i mak f s n ,° claims vineyards -but the full details still 

eighteenth eentu,,., „ ld how chi' =."<1 toete, a„d queli.y, ."d .he eb: s ™,f h ±SP.l.„S U, J he h “> ■'"'"In to W studied, 

leeu bottling wee developed to pro- “ . '«>=" tvitt age, he Ls Sited r. d d '! C i ,me t ntl * , ! d ’ n >e wine merehoor. w™, rf..!. 

mote greater in.aro.t in quality, ■* mdgod by dirac, compar ison.™; UhSd ?ha businaM. HfeToh 

" I'Ha f* linllffll A .1 fl Mi J " ^ 


The English become major cus- 
fo " , l ers for the higher-priced wines, 
while the Scottish and Irish, and 
other north European nations, nre- 

SSurtL 10 drIn £. lareer Quail titles at 
naif the cost. The market expanded 
constantly. By the 1870s even the 
Uruguayans were drinking more 
per head than the English. Each 
nation developed its own pref- 
erences and became Hddicted to a 
few vineyards, whose names were 
famous In one part of the world 
and unknown in others. 

.been as influenced by ihe tax’&vs- 

S2™- . T ho establishment of 
JMSL bBde . in I860, and of the 

tK e C n rhe following year® 
made the for rune of the Gilhw 
Brothers. Till then they had bem 
purveyors of swee t Sovfh AfrkS 
Trine, cheaper because of imperial 
preference. How they introduced 

SrflEf i C aret ’ from 0lllv vaguely 
mdfcBted sources, and with It thov 

Hffirt f onlro1 , of «*niost half the 
English wine market. 

^as a lot of monev to bo 
and , lost, catering for this 

ried ff ,e RnS St ' Br, i lsh lradG ' S 22 


lolarshdp. but he has seen remain to be studied, 

HSSiS &TLSP (1 The . wine won their 


how managed tn 

h w%igfe- 

t hoy eS gBTO ejf ,o “iS'u -:. 1 ■ 
where exactly V. 

Horn; it was the ml l 1111 * u* 
rhur mattered. Thei nerc i l i? D1 ’ 5 

own classtficaS 

Which became daJSfi ^ V-J 
prices. How wV? 1,{ '« t 
,s »ot Beneraffi S k?mv« t ¥f ,,i: b 

1867 Exhibition theYrn^ 1 icf ' 
««» have retaliated in ^ 
,J * even more obsnivJ «k ■ 

they ySST^Jit 
i tames on to thf Wi 1(1 ^ 
they were app^eiri^n ,hc ^ 
from adding their srfX 
to discourage 

was that achieved? p £hiSf - Jh 
The central figure in u,r- 
account of the struil* J 1 * 1 
i he growers and tha mL^ 1 *" 
the Baron PhHW de^fe 1 
whose remarkable irlumft 

if 

formed the average, iferamlu 

no fully sarisfactory ktaS J 
wine unti 1 their archil artiL 
Igated one by one. Wrltm 
should look at what hu S 
written about the coalmine, 1 
neighbouring Carmaux: 
see how the simultaneous st4hi 
a wide range of archival 
such ae R, Trempd has recau 
carried out, can transform w 
understanding of the social m 
filets m a particular profeoloi 
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cricket *L t i e,r passion for ■ 1 

b™' °ther nntious came too- 
Bordeaux wai important not only 
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merchants picking „p Z. ~~ 
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rfen ?rr V“ n study Sca ndina- = . ' 
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First start yo ur hare 
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NOELLE CHATELET? : de rC ?eco3?r n e : qu e F T e M M JS ll | Hr e d 8 Q homiMH H n \° ideal 
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— queique chose , dTndmem VSertur ° f ' hc J W«ndy carcase of 
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S ,fp ha t wt. B8k ^ rhalor ^ a 11y, valsT^ ?a ,mau- ' of this sadique 

he reade? whi iJi* The tmuhi* *L ^ S? l«c/l« 


The wealth of these mwd 
rhe precise extent of tbdr nc 
, can at the moment only be |« 
] nt from the occasional hup 
chases they made and froo 
more dramatic escapades dtj 
involved in. But Wstoriau sue 
A. Daumard and F. Guillaume I 
started burrowing in ibe regi? 
of wills and bequests, and I 
been constructing a more aut 
mre of the fortunes of ihei 
They have shown that metd 
were indeed among the waltl 
men in Bordeaux, but .others, 
doctors, were sometimes bIm 1 
rich ; they have suggested lb 
was only occasionally that i 
chants invested in into 
shares, even though when rhej 
■t could pay off very hafldMffl 

A* one tints, roughly M 
production of Chateau LangN-l 
ion was sold regularly to the 1 
way wagon-lits, because the m 
hnd commercial connocrioatln 
right quurtcrs. But this was ra 
un the whole merchants Used 
their own world and stuck tot 
bptcInlUy. That may have been, 
element in thoir weakness. Bun 
to assess their wealth in the pa 
no cosy matter, and I disagree w 
Mr Faith*8 calculations by w! 
he converts nineteenth-tea 
French francs into contempt 
pounds sterling. He says, for ex 
pie, t lint the five million francs 
hankers Fillet-Wills paid for J 
gaux in 1847 Is worth £3 mill 
today, I do not think that U < 
able when one remembers i 
most workers in France of 1 
time earned leas than three w « 
francs a day. But I jmjoyed J 
H 7 »n etiMis ters and shall loos i 
ward to a sequel. - ' ' 


torturing, violent surfeiter 
him at all. 

The use to which Mme Cl 
puts Rouff is typical of MJ 
d'ling of her subject. SbrneiM 
r.cems deliberately 


: \hS n 2 s - U 

; L me & 

a ? 1 terae ?•*'«*. - pa 


ime om nf Ve,n - : - ™ ™ ™ Tvfls the m'ecurwr n( y !i US /1 Place of eating or of the 

riy om of Plntaf e Si a ab ° b y r ^ Ur,ty <" e’est Mme^'ciiEelet ” ^ s ® ^ 9 ft 

> Sade M Sw “ d^AIiL *Ch?,niv U ^ der * ^ve)/ abfures ^l d us childhood. Hers is a 


MVblllO UVIIUWI 

vitiated merely by unw* 1 *' 
Jewish dietary laws app*** a 
known ro her only from •« ' 
in a recent issue of Amm” 
that very .Imperfectly) M 
important instance. To 
it would be fair to 
book conveys no concepi™.j" 
place of eating or of the 
the good Mfe; she coofl°« 
good life to her own QF* r 


mu i ud t price for ii. With the *» d 

m. U . prom. Ho «,pid 


Din ary oppositions if 1 mlsm hi r^ i ^ come a duphS is ils essontlal idea) 

mmm mmmi 

1 •• i- . . 


innaoie exerase, ana ty* 
son fascinating. There are, 

afraid, many more to con»i 
with less grace though i P 
application wflT demons^al 
way in which such pa»d“<" 
ies can be imposed at i ow 
day activities. If only. 
let had suggested good 
we should — say — eat in P^” 81 ; 
excrete in publict aft f. r 
such as hers shoutd’ tell . us 
ought- to do thing* V d jL« 
from the way we do do iB 
else why ihe way we do W| 
iho best .way .possibles * - 1 1 

, . •! i » i- 1 


•'.ii - ,. .• 
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The worshipper of Whitman 


Lll»- I. It j III ■If,; <1 III; Mi Oil (if futlLT.d 

urr.iiigL'iiK'iil %, and i lie Mtatcgy l» y 


jjv Blala- Nevius 


ARf i;W 1.07.VNSKY (Editor | : 

Bich^rd .Maurice Buckc, Medical 
\b«tic 

Letter-; ,,f Bl ' R ucke lo Wall Wliit- 
Jln and In'* Friends 
Minn Detroit: Wayne Stale 

lESUy Press. $12.95^ 


.nei 1 !-. wliicii lie MihiftjiiL-mlv iik-n- 
li , ied i with tiiu o.isei hi " i - ,isiuii 
cnn-:tir,usiiess ". Sudurnh, he m- 
‘■■•'Med. wiilmi't ’.vaiiiinu uf iinv kind, 
lie found himself wrapfiud uruuuil 
us ii were hy u " rhune-ctilmii l-iI 
cloud " and was initiated into a 


,s i i.i ohl in.- 1 1 ■ s, .inn nie siiuLcgy >iy 
which rhi itiuei |!i-uli|> could csi|i- 
fute the \V1 itl nmn m.irk.-t and ffciid 


letter:., nieiunirv reviews, anil in Iter 


, ,* ss ' ll , ri . ,,l ; l| i It. itl shared nsclut aeituiin nf ihe develonnieuc 
sviili the In-mu kingdntii. Over the nf Bucke’s .issnciatiiiu with ilia 


Whit mail circle as well .ih the i k- ve- 
in pn lent fif one may use the term) 
of his thought. 


In July 189 !• Dr Ric,mrd Maurice 
Bucke the most fervid of the “hot 
wills prophets ” (the phrase is 
glirt Perry’s) surrounding Walt 


state uf exalted consciousness was Intel i 
intensified. sliulu 


Jesus Christ, Fait], Mohammed, 


One’s final reaction to the .story 
he tells is uboui equal parts ad- 


Thoucli Whitman addressed no 
more than a hundred wnrds to his 


visitor during the hour they were 


... ' 'E> “**- ■■■'"■ .nfcj m;it - ■ i - .".il ui ,juci. y, U.H.I.C null ", , .-..j , ,-wupj . . | ■■ 

together, Buckc's account of the no euiuneieiice whatsoever, and his a third of Bucke's text, ajid they . ** nc r,li ‘ ,e snoiilU have 


. tj^.i,__ - t s uLiuimi ul uie on Lin., .eieiiee wnursi 

Whitman, visited Bolton Lattca- meeting bears oil tlie marks of the gloss of some of the 
jhire, to bring to the small band of p, ►:._ *■ „r r .. .... 


shire, to Di uig to me smau uann or p ur i tnil conversion-narrative with cam poems of Leuues 
dimples there WOid of the dying j ts emphasis on the regeneration astonishingly liter .ti-nii 


j more signifi. « lt followed bv thirty-six "lesser, written. The young man who sui- 
l’s of Grass is imperfect, and doubtful ’• cases, ^‘ved an attack by Shoshone In- 


minded. A' i-eii- Bucke left it to his readers to Minus, made an epic crossing of tliu 


poet's condition and to present as 0 f t {| e fienses an d purification ‘ury after ilte publication of Wall deter mine uudci which rubric his Sicn-ij Nevada in mid -whiter on foot 


j™*' ■ — . ii.^1,1. _ >-wc ncnaci uuu uic yui UICflUUJl fcU ‘J nuci uic |2UUiikaLlun Ui T ¥ (II L ?■■■ 

, awmento Walt s cai | a, y» of both outer life and spiritual Whitman, Bucke's attempt to exalt own case fe M. 

(juffed and mounted under glass, being. Two vears later Burke Whitman as a prophet and Leaves 


fellowship generally i ’, but the high itTotited'the'vietoTSf 6ucke : s“ .eco7d oT Whiwalr's wmcmans admirers.. Of the 114 to t«ll The older man, the disrin'- 

point was tiie singing, to the tune P “1’ V ' C ' L" appearance manners atiH coiivlr ,elte I' s ' Mn thirds, in about equal guished alien 1st, well known in pro- 

S-Men. of Horieeh^of on origi- % e at " SU SSAtS ^ “ W Whitman btal ch-cles for his. artide/on 


it evolutionary personal note That animate 

the victory of Bucke's record of Whitman' 


own case fell. (his companion died, and Bucks 

had one foot frozen so hadry it 
Richard Maurice Bucke , Medical had to bo amputated), and as 1 a 
Mystic is primarily a selection of placer miner in the Nevada Terri- 
Bitcke's letters to Whitman and to tory narrowly missed discovering 
members of the inner circle of the Comstock Lode, lind one story 
Whitman's admirers. Of the 114 to toll. The older man, the disrin- 


lime.” Eight months later Whit- I,ulLjrc ■ consciousness, the learned tantnsy assurance : Truubel wonted the doc- cal writings for Hie autobiography 

nan died, and in a letter written a In the years that followed, Whit- tor '. liC ‘ 1 his two earlier books tor s counsel on such matters as lie undoubtedly was too modest to 

fiw days after the event to the man found Bucke indispensable, wer ® 1,1 a 3enSB n preparation. His uie real state of Whit man's health, write. 

hading spirits of the Bolton group both as medical adviser and publi- f~ — — ■ ■■ >•— 

Bucke unleashed his sorrow: “The 


cist, hut hc resisted deification. 


Chrkt Is dead I Again wc have Though he held “ Doctor “ in pro- 
buried die Christ I ” As Artem found affection, hc remarked to 


Lozvnsky writes, “For Bucke, Horace Truubel that Bucke was “ m 
W hitman was, quite literally, the monstrous boomer ” who “could 


Whitman was, quite iireratiy, tne 
Messiah." Shortly after the Bolton 
visit Bucke met Tennyson. In a 


make you feel a lot too big about 


<c von 
rself if 


you didn’t look out” 


letter to another Whitman disciple and, on another occasion, that " Doc- 
be described the Laureate as “ a tor is a bit too much on our side ”. 


peat man, a splendid man ", but as During the poet’s last three des- 
uving “nothing of the God us in perate and pain-racked years Bucke 


Dr Bucke and his writings pro- 
vide one of die more attractive but 


having nothing of the God us in perate and pain-racked years Bucke 
wr poet ", wrote to him almost daily. “ I get 

S L 8 die bK eSKde sui! Rl,d he was upset when there «™ 

gU. one of the mSrl bizaJre F a , n occas,on . a l interruptioii in the 

sideshows of American literature. ' twaa* 1 ' a " d 

To students of Whitman he is best ‘-ocouragement fiom Canada, 
known as the noetis first bioa- For several months in 1880 Whit- 


known as the poet’s first biog- For several months in 1880 Whit- 

4« three literary executors; to "Iruady .it work on his Inogi .iphy 
haunters of occult bookshops he is of the poet, took advantage of thu 
better known sis the author of the jotintacy ot the visit to observe 
frequently reprinted Cosmic Con- Whitman’s appearance, dress, and 
musness (1901) a unique and manners at close range and to 
ray uersnnnl account of Hie evoiu- solicit the reminiscences , that 


>ii ready ul work uu his liiugraphy 
of the poet, cook advantage of thu 
intimacy of the visit to observe 


ttioWfi.?ss (1901) a unique and manners at close range ana to 
ray personal account of die evoiu- solicit tlie reminiscences toot 
tlon of human consciousness that figure in the eanly chapters of tne 


testifies at once to tlie good doc- 


and supply most of its 


Ingly simple optimism, and his it was his intention to present 
o apple hoard of scientific and Whitman as marking the furthest 
■bstruse lore. advmice in rhe evolution of the 


moral nature, he had not yet 


Bam in 1837 in Methwold, Nor- decided, as he wrote to Hanry Biix- 
folk, the son of a clergyman who toll p ormBn whether Walt Is 
was a great-grandson of Sir Robert human or divine ”. This uncer- 
Walpole and a grand-nephew of ta [ ntyj he added, “makes associa- 
Horace Walpole, Bucke emigrated th , fi wit |, him a little embarrassing 
« the age of one with his family nt times, however, he is so entirely 


j l — _ — _ ■ UL viiiico. iivnbvpi | no is . -v 

m the Reverend Mr Bucke s lovable that one is inclined not to 
several thousand books to Canadu care w (, ether he is God or not”. 


« settle on a backwoods farm near A|n , nrent ] y in Mrs Bucke’s view 
London, Ontario. According to his whitman was all too human. When 
own account In Cosmic Conscious- Bucke pTO p 0se d the following year 
wk, he began at a tender age to tl iat the poet pay a second visit. 


question the doctrines of organized ghe t her foot down. That 
Christianity. When he was ten he wiilrman whs a clean old man, 
earnestly longed to die that the i mpeC cable in his personal liabhs 
Mcrets of the beyond, if there was and in hjs jinen, is a recurrent 
wy beyond, might be revealed to motif in various contemporary 
nira . Early orphaned and hicreas- memoirs so that one has to assume 
togiy restive and unhappy, he left tha t Mrs Bucke was moved 
nwne at sixteen, “ to live or die as less b housewifely scruples than 


might happen ", and for the next b jeB f 0USy ol ., more likely, by the 
»ve years led a picaresque exist- difficulty of breathing In an atmo- 
0" Far Western frontier. sphere n J f veneration. You may be 
2 ii j ,«o returned Co Canada, K | ire « j, er aggrieved husband' 


»rolled in McGill University, and wrott * t0 her, “that I shall never 
years later graduated with ^ ^ _ at Wak whitman into any 
'toours gs a, doctor of medicine. house where hi is not wanted 


Always a dedicated and eclectic And that was that. Whitman never 
r *ader, he learnt French in urder visited Canada again. 


J® read Comte, Hugo, and Renan, 


and i » ~-v=« - ---» — . „ , Bucke's biography, titled simply 

i latcp * Germain so that he Wah whitman, appeared in 1883. 
E2 , re ,ad . Goethe. In the inter- It is an oHll p0l i r ida of a book. 
■S Qf . ,ms. nodical studies he lnrge iy because Whitman exercised 
with avidity” Darwin, Tyn- a f irm aut hority over its successive 


*h n J.j ^ av i , ,ljr V“ ir * M1 ' a firm authority over ns successive 

38* ^ Buckle, and apparently revisi nns, cutting, rewriting, insert- 
W« 9ual ferv H ur t , he En | hsh ing additions of his own, supplying 
wmantic poets. On a legacy from 6sti[ nntcs of -his poetry, hostile as 


hk ™‘Vr po , 18 un a 11 U1 " estimates of -his poetry, nostue as 

« mother l, e spent two years of wel | BS favourable, from other 
SSL,"*. En Eland, and France, obse i-vers, and, it must be said, 
i™ enduring friendship with trv i n D eonerallv to introduce some 


enduring friendship with » ry i n o generally- to introdu 

inri D A 0 ir- B ? Hdrr y Buxton Fonnan s hade of objectivity into 
,n 0. Alfred T7i.rmi.rf a „A in 1RR4 J * Thn r 


Bucke's. 


rS,«ij r l d Formail « in 18W idealized portrair. ^ The character 

cal « ed . hoto e to establish a medi- V0ll give me is not a true one in 


cal n .* lora e to estaonsn a meoi- yDl i give me is not a true one m 
lor«u Rcl,c . 4 Bnd , shortly afterwards, j be main*', he complained when he 
ClW-i Most of his .proves- became aware that “Doctor" was 
£ntai j ' , froni 1877 to . his acci- b ent on writing hagiograpliy. 1 
•Uedical fc™ in 1902 « was spent us am by no means that benevolent. 


niedipVi I? n ln 1S0Z * was spent us am by .no means mat nenevoiem, 
•um f«H 4u E. er ^ terident of rf 16 Asy- equable, happy creature you por- 
■Dittarin ■ - e InSaile in London, («*.« When Whitman returned the 
Vrgv iwS he filled witli proofs, Bucke opened: diem, he con; 

• -«7-«bd djjtmctitm. fessed, “with fear and trembling 

vith .^-Spring nf 1872, during a nnd declared to the poet ‘ You are 
n? slH f ld > Me -experienced -u the terrible airgeon . w. I. thj kgfr 
'.“.o lUuoilnation in the Loudon and saw and I . am the patieuc. . 


,!e«^^ a he filled. -with proofs, Bucke opened: diem, he com 

• -W-fbd djjtmctitm. fessed, “with fear and trembling 

. trip CnakSM... -rJoMA 1. V " J .IrtAUfArl tfip nnet. “ You are 


Literary Studies 

from Princeton 




AUGUSTUS CAESAR IN 

The Decline of a Classical Norm 
HOWARD D. WEINBROT 
Howard Weinbrot challenges thevlew that the period 
1660-1800 Is correctly regarded as the "Augustan" age 
of English literature. His book shows that classical 
standards, though often Invoked, were often 
rejected by many informed citizens and writers of the 
day. £10.00 


HARDY'S POETIC VISION IN 
"THE DYNASTS" 

The Dioraftia of a Dream 

SUSAN DEAN 

“No other book on The Dynasts gels to grips with the 
text In Jus! the way that this one does, Susan Dean's, 
emphasis on the text and her constant and very 
thorough use of Illustrative material from It brlngth* 
reader inlo contact with ils veiy essence. 1 * —James 
Gibson , Christ Chutch College, Canterbury £11.W 




MILTON'S IMAGERY 
AND THE VISUAL ARTS 
Iconograbhic Tradition in the Epic Poems 
ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE 
This monumental book radically revises our 
understanding of Milton's poetic achievements by 
relating the visual descriptions In Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained To the traditions of Christian art, 
Roland Frye rediscovers Artistic’ references 16/ .. . 
Milton's major Images and provides for mdderrt . 
readers the established "vocabulary qf images" upon 
which the poet skillfully and selectively drew, 

269 illus., 8 in color. 8’A x 11". £25.10 


GOGOL'S "DEAD SOULS" 

JAMES B. WOODWARD ] 

Dead Souls has remained almost as profound a 
mystery lo critics as it was when it first appeared. By 
tracing the essential features of Gogol's creative 
method, James Woodward disputes the traditional 
view of Gogol's work, contending that it is not a 
sprawling mass of loosely connected episodes, 
details, and digressions.. £11.80 


BLAKE'S COMPOSITE ART 
A Study of the Illuminated Poetry 
W.|.T. Mitchell • • -. 

"Blake is unique In the close Inleraclioh of his 
writihgs and the designs with which he illustrated; 
them in -his llliiminaled books. Mitchell's book 
contains important new Interpretations of this aspect 


iROOfS GF LYRIC : ' 

Primitive Poetry ahd Modern Poetics . . 

ANDREW WELSH 

Folk riddles, emblems, charms, and chants are a few 
of the traditional forms examined by Andrew Welsh 
to discover the means by which poetic language 
achieves Its powerful effects, Illus. £9,70 


THOREAU AND THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS 
ROBERT p. SAYRE 

Thoreait turned towards Indians in his writing as Well. 


of Blake's work and should be of the. greatest interest as in his life, and this book traces the long and 


to anyone concerned with Blake's thought." 
—Martin Bullin, Keeper of the British Collection,. 
The Tate Gallery ; 112 illus. £11.00 , 


arduous process by which his Ideas about Indians- 
evolved from savagist stereotypes to attitudes of 
greater originajlty. £9.80 ; ’ ' 


You are if-. / \ : • , !l V • : 1?A Epfpm Road Guildford, Surrey GUI 3JT 
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Soaring above 
the sawdust 








By George Speaight 

- Welcome though they m-c, hoili 

MONICA J. HENiiVEY ftitlllor) : these books (end to perpetuate two 

ffrnnd Uvi-o Hu rlrniin myllis nF circus history that need 

Volume 1 : 4fjfipp U ^ “ Jjf ^ ^ , Tl» .firs. 

Volume 2 ■ 4-tRnn of these is that the modern circus 

volume Z.44BPP is, i„ some way. descended from 

ParLs/Lausanne : Oibliuriiuqiie des the circuses of nucient Rome. Few 
Arts. 297fr. writers on this subject seem to 

appreciate that when Charles Dibdin 

DOMINIQUE JAN DO : baptized tills form of performing 

Hlstoire mondialc dn cirque ■J‘L. hsr n«>” 5,, 8 hi* .new style of 

1 , i , _. _ . theatre the Royal Circus “ in 

owt?**' ** 0r *- ; J Q ® n ‘P> e,T ® Delnrgc. 1782, he was not thinking of Roman 
zajrp> circuses at all but of the Circus, 

. „ ttAvn*! . “ r Rln S » n Hyde Pnrk, which had 

a. if. . been n popular riding arena since 

The Life and An of Andrew tin crow early in the eighteen rli century; 
and the Roniuntic Age uf the “F" thBl l |e was using ilte term in 
English Circus [he -™™* sense as John Wood, who 
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The Life and Arl of Andrew Du crow early in dip eiglitceiirli century; 
and the Roniuntic Age uf the n . nc ' thai i |e was using ilte term in 
Enifllch r iMfuo the same sense as Tnlni WnnH. whn 




English Circus the same sense as John Wood, who 

Sllnn Hamden r ri nn.<cii<-ni ■ Had called "I 4 b,lil ding development 
A Xn Book? S A’ tomnsmtui. il? Bath “the Circus" in 3754— 
kooks. _ simply because it was in the shape 

'' " a circle (which, incidentally, the 

Roman Circus was not). 

The circus lias been better served »rfn» . 

by . its painters ihnii by its his- lies In ini pi vine that 'I'hllin^Ac.in?. 
ton oils. True, the historian of ilils invented the inmiern A S ,},f^ 

essentially visual art is faced with j ie opened his Hdine /virihfrim.in 
particular difficulties. Playbills and Lambeth in * 1 768 d AstleJ cwninly 
prc.gr a mines are scarce, and when deserves credit (nr iS,. 1 % 

STi “<■ ■« -t™ "*»<■ .»■! full bS“,™ S kMU,i S l ^id, e l ,op ^ 
Be " e i' a,,0 ! , f °f V^fcnncis ] H1 -I Z cd throughout England and 
appeared undei identical names ; Fi ance what is the essence oF circus 
il?? 1 ? P e,foi,,nors a PP«\»re«i — perfornnmces with acrobats and 
■J^ erent T" 11 } 0 *' so, netimes u-alned animals In a ring. But ner- 
in two parts of the same pro- formauces in a circular or snuared 
Bramme It is often difficult to enclosure with ucrobms rope 
knoiv what exactly took place ut dancers and trained animals hud 
any particular perforin mice. And b Pt*n rnlfitiu nlurn .m 








"" cMii.j iuuk piacc uc cancers and trained animuls hud 

than R a J t,c V* a, ‘. perforin mice. And been taking place in various places tbe 
Jj*® n ^ , * ro *? c ' le ^iwsrion of scale : in Europe for over a hundred years *"^ e 
the cireus is an international art. before A«tW »..kii.i.rj * ?. s * Yisu 


L r— [K.iiuiuiniii.c. rviiu oern it 

then there is the question of scale : in Eur* 

the circus is an ini emotional art, before 
• and cries out to be treated on an famous 
iateniationpl scale ; but this place 


3 way Ihrr, 
if abudot 
aved amid i 
long-fdrgou 
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With the Bard on the boards 


lishwl ihVr??*. 1 ' c ver noen pub- ’ » avxa L 1 JV> l-JCL 

s*&S —— — _ 

By .Stanley Wells " ’ 

-without KSS‘„5S, ™ ~ ^^f = ====== i: ^ 

wiS' hv C irSiL. i . n uFu? , ? n ^ J* dea,t Go,ng t0 Shakespeare 

aaa saaag - 

*33S&*fiB SiSS 


e »" T1 “ 'i'" f P‘J?- “■ Ml*- Court - + 

— SSSih ■ n li F U ?■ He lig 0 ; the nitv y of Jr *i n ,UlJ P.i P fIes mil Powdered b^-wig" 

« S - book ? s " a s P«ta- “ addressed to y a ml 1 R u . ,s Mrs Charles Kean as C?o, m 

JbW« d «!f C i Ur 1 lv f not «j>ook ”, which never known whn^.'L who - ,ns history, by Sybil Thorndike e 
nr rha n .!S° k ^ rom tbe house itself means ” • tliat “YukUn L he , arnn f‘°' 1 Eliza betlian youth— end, it n 
v '| Ct1, !« texEs a « the theatre of the murOer lSS MShiftf k n, * h J be added i b 7 Ian Rkhs’rdsoo 
diversely interprets them the nni« i r t,Bcly Macbeth heard ini> verv iitg shakesoeare. 1V( 

miff" t wX- m0V ®? ents ; and the,r made ireshly awate P of lha r 

music . Writing “first for relative nortenta " 1 Vlf of ,8 a,e « ,»nd of possibilities Mqt donrwn 

fS tife *r he " su K e8ta of X mho of alf nnurl* \T° U ? ck rainDP rria. iSd. Egeu.ft 

-5 S rA cb “ n< L her last^peodi before %hi ee ilol^ 


. a V^itfir 3 Ike GdOnjU 

«ncury ,of the 


J-fBi^bURg from a SreUtiTnS» 
Playgoers tvhn «i,T,I ? ,rong, 7 whether Isabella will iff, 


mmxmmmmm wmm mm. 

ftsplratiou but richer in art”. ShakSSL J* S 2? ,P 0l l op nM»ncea of m J T 8 ddsce™ S j n ^ r L,i b t Trewin way oMogkliw at, Tpbti, » 

ji;.™ ?* - ass SSsJr-S 

by Mademoiselle Vcsque ^faitbe vetfbai S Ml i/ E®'* to ceodon^tl. aa interesting pe r . of inter- It is, surely, because i.rfwPjj 
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By Igor Vinogradoff 

’ ^ he was ofum tine in ployed. Hie turning .savagely un its bucl.c-is. He 
Literary Fund , coutrullcd by ene- wrote again si aiiliseiniristn, bin that 
lines, refused to help him. did nut prevent him from inukiim 


He quarrelled witii every single 


did nut prevent him from milking 
cruel (and iiimisingl run u( the 


* " 111 “■ ■■■■■■ 1 une of whom he threatened to horse- 

The ecu i us oF Nikolai Scntenri- whi]i; he lost his minor officlul jobs 
icli Leskov (U314895) wus becuusc of his determination to 
fomnlex in the extreme. He «» ack ‘ hu ."l , I ,l ? tcrs wh .° employed 
had* his spiritual roots tiniong him. By > 1883 he was in very ln.v 
S«. idealist setniunrists of the warer > J vi,h a sixLeen-year-old son 
early nineteen lit century, a group whom lie professed in love but 
which included his own lather, savagely, ma I treated. Open tends 


member of his family, with' Cat her- occasional Jewish victim. 

ine Bubnov ( with every friend nho He loved Paris and Murienbad 

u-ied to assist, and with liis editors, and vilified Kulkov, his one-lime 


L«kov cannot be placed in any divided him both front his i old ejic- 
coitvenient category of school, lie n Vi?.. _ , ! adl 5!! 5 _.“ ,d L Vi?™ !" s 


liatron, as an Imbecile prophet fur 
nutionalisL imbeciles when he died 
in 1887, but lie had liis own xeno- 
phobic lapses against Foies mid 
Jesuits ; much as lie liked the 
Baltic const resorts he hud his 
brawls with their Teutonic inlinhii- 
ants and was apt tn turn un 
rliem with blazing auger, chough lie 
was n critic of the Russification 
policies of Petersburg : lie 

astounded the inhabitants of Baltic 


‘ Koeclailstla evadine censor- rccenl allies, die conservatives, his policies of Petersburg: lie 

W 1 editors or officials mid a relations with whom were worsened astounded riie inhabitants of Baltic 
S2t« y 0 f lSV and ?&U -- S by his growing distaste for the off!. Oea^ by praising thetr beoutifui 
mo in the accumulailon of c ' al Orthodox Church. He had in- beaches for three seasons In sue- 
SSSAnSl to 5S!S,J her I led an ambivalent view of cession and then suddenly 
SJfi. d S D ; “d^Sle of Orthodoxy from hk high-minded denouncing them as insanitary 
moduefne appalling ^preSioiiis of b,lt contradictory father, a convin- plague-spow. He preached 
& fnSS nnd deepii nmfiiMr eed hut independent Christum, wi.n vegetarianism fervently at the cud 
hSaSSl? I»f "ikS SlnSJ 2 l,,td hcen solemnly cursed by liis of liis life hut never lost liis (fur- 

own devout and priestly father, he- civo> love of partridge, 
uproarious iaice. , . r « fllQrtf t In f n ii ftW 


Tliougli coming from a hack- ily tradition mid take orders as a 
ground of minor gentry and offl- priest. 

{■Ws, and with many of his fore- Nor was Leskov ever attracted 
bears clerics and , n wc hnn ts, he was lo Lo,.^ R ac { sloc k, the evangelizing 
brought up in poverty, and suffei cd E„gi| s h pecr w ho toured Protestant 
deep humiliation at the hands of Burope so succea sfully in the 1870s 
ridi relations in Ills cltiidhoad. His an( j m ado a great impression on 
“„dS““X-I cl .’. e Pc^han, . upper ctacs, especi. 


own devout und priestly Father, he- tlvej love of pumldge. 
cause he had refused to follow lam- Leskov's principal practical 
ily tradition mid take orders as a helper in adversity was Alexei 
priest. Suvnriii, a former friend anil 

Nor was Leskov ever attracted bitter enemy of liis nnii- 
to Lord Radstock, the evangelizing nihilist days, who founded 
English peer who toured Protestant Novo* Vrcmya, the most prosperous 
Europe so successfully in the 1870s dally in Petersburg. He recognized 

j i ~ _ : : I aeiboiiV n ■ ini'ninu r ialuiit *»«• ha nine 


Europe so successfully in the 1870s aany in retersourg, tie recognized 
and mado a great impression on Leskov’s enormous talent as he was 
the Petersburg upper classes, espcci- later tn recognize that of Chekhov, 
ally among rhe Lutheran Baltic Suvorin was unique among Russian 


he was fifteen, and he made no gcl ‘ ltr y Like men as different as nfiwspaper-owuers in that he tried lo 
Ktempt after tliat to get on to the Mcslichersky and Tolstoy, Leskov produce a paper outside party lines 
only road to advancement; open to a denounced this aristocratic sect, the and publicize conflicting views. His 

Map ir>n a ii n ■ uAPCifir H nmmo nr • . . z « r i ■ . . ■ . h < . 1_. Jf... — .1^.1 . .... _ lL J... 


poor boy— a university diploma or f 0 n 0wers 0 f t i 1u •« Lord-Apostle ”, in 
degree. He was forced to make his f Wt « s Quite satisfactorv to rhe Holy 


only guiding principle was the de- 
degree. He was torceci to rnaxe ms teitIIS qu j Ee satisfactorv to the Holy sire for increased circulation and 
wy among the lowest ranks nf Svno(J at its mosl intoieram. But profit. It was Suvorin’s publishing 
underpaid provincial bureaucracy rflBt did mt mean t | 1Ht he « rew house dint first published cheap 
between the ages of fifteen and c i oser to Orthodoxy himself. editions of Leskov's stories and 

twcnty-slx, and dining the next started the publication of his collec- 

three years he travelled over much . Saine the prelatas he described led wor j ts j u 1888-89— an enterprise 
of Russia as a clerk and business »>• for example, Melochi (1878- ^,j c |, made Leskov financially In- 
factotum for his English uncle, 79), wore_ almost saintly figures, dependent for die first time iii his 
Alexander Scott, an enterprising but there is a frequently recurring ]ifa 
estate agent. Added to all this, at contrast in his writings between the 

the age of twenty-two he married a goodness and simplicity of plain > n,a JfJ l Suv Q rii did not St 

womau of fiendasli character who priests and deacons like the Tuber- *{ 


woman of fiendasli character who 
eventually went mad, but whom ho 
wu unable to divorce ; so it is nnt 

^t/^e 8 had a enfiecte^ a 'grenT ileoT 1 
of sinister aB. well os entertaining 
eeperience,. and tliat his moods 
tended bo' vary between extremes of 


cunciHSL in ilia wmiilik. uciwccii tug „ . . . ... 

goodness and simplicity of plain . Ho matter that tills uneasy asso- 

priests and deacons like the Tuber- £ Im o “ w,ril Snvonn did not last 

ozovs and Achillas of “Cathedral for Jon*, nor that thpuspeiw on of 

Folk ” and the unfuuling arrogance cl ‘ e , slxdl v *. b,m ® ..oL-dlin C |J, e f«q 

mid cynical duplicity of bishops woiks by the censoi9htp in 1889 


•mil Simirng.il uf Orul am! bilurei of 
Moscow. Leskov was a vindictive 
man and the root of this aversion 


(Km on ms WcT" Ilf nuuiins. mane 
his temper oven mure unboiiruhlc, 
and finally killed him. in 1895. Hie 
products of Leskov's nstounding vei'- 


rois taring in die lower depths and wus fed by his deep 1 * Bt satillty and creative powar ware 

total gloom. Jo urn nil sin, which was die Church's att tude -towards the llow f orthc first time assom bled foi 
emerging from lihc censorsliip of hell of unhappy mar ^aRes the benefit of a public : that had 
Nicholas I's day, gave him a fresh like his own which could not ba nove ,. prov iously known him whole. 
Start; it also brought him close to annulled in practice ex^pr by Wi f his couu’ovorslal 

fresh disasters. rich and power f 1. , Whtt he saw ^ hl# tw0 ]ong 


fresh disasters. «cn lmwyn.... "T journoHsm and liis two long auti- 

Leskov had Lhe strength of cliur- SSd 

seter not to take to drink. unUke CQl0 , s ^ at tll0 bottom Sf hS tmi 

many of his contemporaries to rim - nf his eyerdnerensing loathing [of Jtie cost CM1 . 

S ^cmnstaucos. trom his obit : the hierarchy and his rapproche- JW 1 * l o( pl J|i“ l0 medium-length 
Sai" 1 hiBh-minded father lie in- mcnt with Tolstoy's atter-day ovan- | Istad “orailng Fifty to a hundred 

herited a longing ioi ^Shtoousnoss, gclica i primitivism, tliougli ha never joties.m^ f R. at B pil bfisl,ed in the 

? n c E} ] r£ could accent Tolstoyan views on sex periodical proos ; two Inter volumes 

l m ^ de h*? 1 or non-resistance and mdcod held J d , posthumously primed 

sSsSSS S5i«ftvr-“ ta 

found among the radicnl or nihilist what was peculiar to Leskov nwiSfmo? Russia Russian 

lom'nnliats who might have been was die personal anlmosjty he in- in- Ha i^»Mlg « f 'f J 
considered hi 9 natural fellows. fu.«eri into these feuds which filled Idioms and all classes wKiusun^ne 
Early in liis newspaper career he 
quarrelled furiously with tho sec- 


his roputarion. Leskov was not a 
Saltykov or Chekhov or Gorky, but 
in- mi knowledge of Russia, Russian 


Janos of revolution, was “ expelled 
by them from literature (winch 
meant that all populai publishers 
were dosed to him) and perforce 
was driven into alliance with their 
arcli-eneraics, the. nationalist conser- 
vatives of the Moscow school under 
Katkov, editor of the monthly 
Russfcp Vestnik. This was the. period 
(1865-188(1) when much of hfs beat- 
Work was done and he was able to 
. “vc and work in relative . oalm, 
helped materially as well as morally 
by , his faithful mistress . Catherine -- 
Bubnov. “They could not many, but 
aio bore him a remarkable son, 
Andrei (the author of bis biogiu- 
ray), and gave him some at least ot 
the peace which he demanded as a 
tight, Tills • period of contented 
P«Bce did not last long. • 

Leskov, truth, was a man of 
Monumental 'Irritability, prone to 

quarrelling irreconcilably with 
1 others. By/ 1875 he had discovered 
o® could riot work with Katkov any 
“tore tiian with the liberal? or radi- 


Mtural fellows- JS, d hJ ^feuds Si. fllled 'ldionwaodd7clas.es of Riesleo he 

mauer car Car he so laree a nart of his life. He could surpassed all three, dicing a period 
lTirith M thTsec- h&Jl* in the when h. could «« J- ««£ 

ii, was “ expelled His friendships coUapsed with (say) p#stoevsky because 

arature ” (which earilv and he rarely supported a length was still regarded as a neces 
ipulai publishers cause without from time W time sury ingredient of literary fam . 


fri* of any shade. Some powerful 
. „ at court had won him the. 
nooce of; the Empress Maria. Alex-. 

Kovua (wife of Alexander If) and 
• f -[“"WeS for. him minor government 
! but tliose were Ill-paid and . 

orought him mutit humiliution. 
i„“SW he^had to pick up any 
: ..wyroaUstic wrirk that offered, such 
, ■ -..JLJSJffnriaaob from the Polish 
'-^^t^uliiriisfresses: edifying arti- 
- ‘'nil nor religious niorith-’ 

' ‘ Itn^ytanf items fnr ; ' , j. . • 


Inheriting Death 

Dying discreetly must &e an art. 

My parents had it, • '■ 

AndshalU 

Inherit it, 

Along with dark eyes. 

Thin feet, a fondness for fruit ? 

Not to fall ill, 

Not to suffer pain, 

Nor make others s uffer, watching : 
That above all. 

Just to fold up. 

Silently, suddenly 

&°P — 

Quite neatlyyana alone. 

They iay e rne life: . 

. And now J seek their gift of death. 


Michael Levey 

■ : ‘i .« t' r •- .‘ c ’ 


Nu Russian slim I story lias ever 
.sufp;i.ssvd “ Lady Mitclierli of 
Misensk” { l BGfi), j tragedy ol lust 
und liluotl which can only lie tom- 
pui-L-d fm in tensity of pussion with 
the best cruel talcs of FJauliurt nr 
Muupussaiii. It was u genre never 
again attempted by Leskov, who 
wrote the story in a tempest of 
imaginative involvement, in a cell 
which lind been lent tn him ill the 
University of Kiev. It gave him 
liQlluciiinLion*;, and no wonder. It is 
iii'Kuuhle lIi.il Leskov never rose to 
this height again, hilt the wealth 
and variety nf UTiLlng iliar poured 
For tit the rentier is h sum! siting. 
Leskov w. is u -muster «E nil aspects 
of Russian character and situation, 
with in his chosen framework of the 
anecdote or picaresque string of 
anecdotes. 

His lunging fur righteousness and 
righteous men contending against 
evil never left him ; it was movingly 
expressed in story after story about 
“ Prnvcdniki " (Just Mon) — the un- 
hen ding “Old Believer” heroes of , 
“Sealed Angel”, for exumple, or 
thu gentle priests like Tuberozov in | 
11 CatHiedrul Folk 11 (probably his 
most popular story), inspired by 
priests lie liutl known in childhood ; 
icoii-puiniing monks, childlike 
bishops sucli ns the Metropolitan 
Filnret of Kiev, die ascetic senior 
officers of the First Petersburg 
Cadet Corps (all historical figures) ; 
his dear old grandmother Akiiina, 
driving him as h child round the 
pilgrimage monasteries of tho 
province nf Orol witii iter toikativo 
old coachman full of memories of 
1812 and Alexander I. 

There is much wonderful fiui in 
liis stories as well — Achilla the 
Deacon, for example, who could 
not control his steo tor's voice, bused 
on a protodeacon Leskov hail known 
in Kiev, who bad ridden an ox 
round the great monastery quad- 
rangle. There was a gallery of eccen- 
trics, tragic, helpless, comical, end- 
lessly diverse, derived from Leskov's 
brilliant observation. There is 
■ ■ ftfil'ti t ff i W M i riiflhn u mP 'i Mw ■ fceyi w- * - 
puriiAirical me reliant women anu 
pious but int»xica(ed merchants 
searching for. » deacon w \\ di A flrsl* 
class bass voice ; and Oanai-ovanny 1 
Strannik ” (The BaWitdied Pilgrim) { 
best of all - tfiic picaresque travel 
bales, die life-story of a venerable 
monk from one. of the lake monas- 
teries in die north of Russia, puce- 
a wonderful liorseiumi, who relates 
one terrifying anecdote after 
another hi .Leskov’s best- cesunj 
manner — lie tells how ho MITct 
riuee people, spent years In fright- 
ful bemdnse. to rite Tartars and 
iiiaivicd six Tartar wives. 

These were mostly products of 
Leskov's early and middle years, 
his greatest creative period, writ- 
ten before the ovcmoweiing - urge 
to attack official Orthodoxy . had 
. forcud him tardier aud fardier into 
malice masquerading os social his- 
i tory, and transparently disguised 
[ by what was called Aosppic sarcasm 
i to evade the censorship. 

* He was a dynamo of euergy. f ind- 
Iiir it easy to dispatch a bull nf 
seventeen closely written pages or 
! vituperation to his widowed sister, 
ending " Shameless one 1 You 
should be flogged wiUi nettloc (doiit 
be angry 1) The unFlagging energy 
of his last independent years pro- 
duced much vapid moralizing on 
scml-Tolstoyan liqes, , mral . W-. 
Ferior aucienLhUtpry^pmartces^ld 
1 on: allusive )ampf»6n.agaftiM Jolwj of 
Kronstadt (1892), whom 4-^ . Mis- 
takenly dismissed Ss a mere holy 
faker. “ Administrative Grace was 
too meudacious a satire to pass any 
• censor in his life-time, and one last 
fantasy, " The Hare’s Reserve , 
bo gin ning and' ending, in' * J* 1 ?* 1 " 
house, was too much foi an V l 1 ) 0 
publishers, for all the energetic fun 
it pokes at rhe old-style Ukraine- 

1 The confusion between brilliantly 
falsified political ■ journalism end 
brilliant Imaginative fiction always 
characterized Leskov s . autobio- 
graphical and historical method.. He 
never lost his hereditary respect for 
the monarch, ■ whether Nicholas I 
or Alexander II. the Liberator-Tsar, 
but he abandoned all restraint about 
‘the Imperial ministers, especially 
after he was ■'finally dismissed tne 
service in 1883. Though never a 
revolutionary - nor even a socialist 
of pay brandy lie did a great deal 
to create revolutionary feeling by 
ids h stained- attajpk&.'Dii the bureau- 

51 „qr*tf4;MWWIrilfltoa* in, Church topd 


AUTUMN FICTION 
The new 'MODESTY 
BLAISE* 




DRAGON'S 

CLAW 

Peter O'Donnell 

Her most intriguing aili-ciicure so fur: a 
complex of murilcr myHciies, a tizjnc 
gang of criminals and a hair- raising 
chase across ihc world sec Modesty 
Blaise and her friend Willie Garvin 
sircic-hcd to lhr limit of their resources. 
Peier O’Donnell at the lopofhls form. 
“She is now my favourite girl iii all 
ficiion." Edmund Crispin, Sunday 
Tin tet 

.24? 62381 8 OctuberSih £1.90 )20|usca 

MIDNIGHT 

SPECIALS 

Edited by 
Bill Pronzinl 

A rich anthology fin railway enthusiasts 
and suspense addtent alike, feuiuniig 
iraiiis from lhe e-trly daysufstcanilo llw 
high-speed transcontinental expresses of 
our own day. Spies, thieves end 
murderers ineu in stories ranging back 
from Georges Simcnon sod Ellery 
Queen to Charles Dickenj and Mark 


DRAGONARD 

RISING 

Bupart Gilchrist 

The fourth in the Mw'-sclling 
Draeonard series, this searing sago ol a 
Caribbean ri-hipmafcer who Ibunded a 
dynasty Of slaves and landowners con- 
tinues rhe stow of Richard Abdee, his 
cruel slave trafficking and tlte iealonsies 
of his while Weal Indian colleagues. 
Deeply- moving and unavoidably 
shocking, it evokes ilw exotle 
. atmosphere and boding passions of a 
corrupt society. 

26562 J4l» -1 Already avdlAU £4.25 254 page* 


GOLDEN 

VOYAGER 

Simon Finch 


Bv a lolentcd new writer, a savage slory 
of lust, slavery and revenge set in the 
first century A.T). when Rome hovered 


at lhe peak of her expansion. First of p 
trilogy about lhe Roman Empire,;, it 
describes the odvetilures of « young 
Roman aristocrat abducted (lent .- lib 
esiutcs and sold into slavery, lill fortime 
brings him back lo Rome 'and |i 

sflattel-Dig revenge In the Colosseum. 
‘285673514 September 7th £4:50 520 pager 

New in 

CONDOR BOOKS 

THE WOMEN 
AT THE PUMP 

ICxiul Hamsun 

Translated by Oliver and, 

Qiininor Staflybivrs 
A vibrant novel repreaenrihg Hamaun’s- 
laicr work at ns best. First published m 
Norway in 1920, the year Hamsun won 
the Nobel Prize lhr Literature, ii pubes, 
with the life of a small Norwegian 
coastal ‘ town and _ the _ delightful 
characters who inhabit jl. 'rhK edit inn is L 
published irt a ncW translation brlngiug 
l reshness and a nrw_incJiiiiiR to much Of 
tlte text a* we knev.' it in die pasr. 1 
2e)5 6 td07 5.' November 9lli £5.05 -«rn I'agiei 

« 2 M * 180*5 t'JpiRMck ttlr * 1 - . ' J 
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Stale. The very complexities which 
make Leskov interesting luduy inmlc 
him impossible as a colleague. That 
he Had begun to swing from right 
to left by 1880 was indisputable, but 
it did not make his old opponents 
love him or support him. lie was 
totally isoluted. 

There was a further point time 
made him buffi iug to contempo- 
raries end often difficult to inter- 
pret to this day. Journalism 
accounted for a huge part of his 
output: it was constantly inter- 
spersed with autobiographical 
passages of doubtful truth and 
patently imaginary anecdotes, while 
at the same time self-styled fiction 
was constantly adorned with 

P assages of alleged historical truth. 

hus Penza, the provincial capital 
where he lived for three years while 
working for Alexander Scott, his 
English uncle, is represented in 
“Zhboh 1 * (The Cattle Pen) as in- 
credibly insanitary and positively 
dangerous to pedestrians, so that 
nn English prisoner there during 
the Crimean War mot ills death by 
falling down a drain beneath the 
sidewalk lit a main street. Now it 
so happens that a Colonel Lake, ail 
English officer captured in the 
siege of Kars in 3856, left a full 
account of his captivity Rt Penza, 
published in London in 1857. Lake 
adored Penza and had the time of 
his life there ; lie was constantly 
entertained while living almost for 
free in the best hotel, and he 
had not a word to sav against the 
otvll or military administration oF 
the place or of his treatment in ■ 
captivity. Whom Is ono to believe— 
the contemporary English eye- . 
witness or Leskoy writing thirty- ‘ 
seven years after the event? How ; 
many of Leskov's supporting anec- 
dotes need one believe? The fact \ 
is that he was fond of inventing . 
or adapting plausible stories to , 
adorn his tales. This in no way . 
detracts from his preeminence as j 
a story-teller, but it menus lie has 
to be treated with great caution as 1 
a historical witness. \ 

This confusion of professedly fac- 1 
tual statement with inventive feu- { 
tasy runs through very many oF his \ 
later stories about squires or priests 
°. r P*p**®ts» These make melodrama- \ 
tic If depressing reading. To cite 

• Leskov was, at his best, an adm£ ' 
oSth 0,1 his ! 

"Hf* SSTE JlSSnn 

5 * a «diiiV5US i> « 'if b t“,e^ e wi?ir j 

i 

■ ri 10 * “} a bishops wore bullies and h 
■ «f» o Pn0s i s wara hiti ml dated trick- h 
’ With any ■ holy ri,se *° tl 
' piK t & n ?®? l€rs 5 tile Peasants a. 

5 e , atu, ' es * tWven by la 

arass-js T tr ? at th ° *?■»■ ° r ^ 

refeiS in Iffi. , by obscurantism to 
a “ efforts to improve their 
S£J cowardice to dsslst their L 
masters in any act of tyranny. " 

Andrei Leskov's biography of his in 

* 

anine mind and motives. It was fn 
quite impossible at any moment to se 


It know in what way ihc great psycho- 
a path would write or act. Tortured 
t by doubts and feelings of guilt, he 
t was the victim of no one but iiim- 
t self. Unable and unwilling to follow 
s anyone, even Tolstoy, he poured 
s out hundreds of thousands of words 
on every subject. His characters 
are creatures of his imagination, not 
police-court witnesses to this ar that 
event. As he became older and 
more bitter, he saw life in darker 
colours and was consumed by self- 
pity, though there were always saints 
to look for; in the end there was 
only Tolstoy. Leskov was left with 
virtually no personal friends at his 
death, not even among his own 
family, only one of whom attended 
his funeral. He had never been a 
man to make friends or to stick to 
colleagues. 

Leskov's output falls chronologic- 
ally into two roughly separate halves 
, — tlve first when ne was fighting 
nihilism and finding refuge with the 
conservative press: anti -nihilist 

novels apart-, most or his best works 
belong to this period. The second 
covers his increasing Klieiiniion 
from the Orthodox Church and its 
attendant bureaucrats, and includes 
much pungent, often wildly exagger- 
ated satire; this finds particular 
favour with Soviet editors, critics 
and illustra-tors. 

It is unfortunately with this 
second half of Leskov’s life and 
output that Professor McLean is 
most In sympathy; he consistently 
underrates the literary merit of 
stories like “ Lady Macbeth ”, 
“Cathedral Folk" and "Robbery" 
and concentrates on bis political 
sympathies. Freudian excursions 
apart— the Russians are, it seems, 
an oral people, as opposed to Ger- 
mans who are anal — Professor 
McLean has amassed ninety pages of 
solid notes and made tendentious 
precis of the plots of more than 100 
stories in order to look at Leskov 
through ( ilic distorting lenses of an 
u nhistorical anti-Russian passion. 
Errors of more or less important 
fact abound ; the White Eagle whs 
not a medal but a senior Russian 
order, much sought after because 
only given in the First Class; 
Pobedonostsev lost Ills position as 
a leading lay adviser to Alexander 
III early in the reign (it was only 
in Church matters dint he kept a 
rb'*uinans."'vt( i lfliij : gad it.i s wrong 
ih« ■ Int&rlpr) Sttvbtby 
(Alexander IV* Uberd^mlndod 
governor- gen era-1 of Petersburg) 

with die epithet • notorious ", ** 

Professor McLean has committed 

?h,» nL Grapher's cardinal 
sms. He has treated his subject ns < 
a series of texts for diatribes against t 
a hated social structure in n period i 

?*U* USS,0 i l 1 ^ t( ? ry w, iich he ' 
S 0! 't A surfeit of examples < 
be quoted. They make I 
neither good readlnp lint 1 msnj \ 


Rebellion in the camps 

By Geoffrey Hosking 


guns. The 01111101-11165’ immediate 

ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN : reaction to trouble was usually uu- 

Thc Gulag Archipelago certainty mid compromise, espe- 

Volume 3 cially after the sensational fall of 

I , „ T WM . ... Iter fa. In July 1953 threw a shadow 

Translated by H. T. Willetts of doubt over GuJag's operations. 

568pp. Collins and Harvlll. £6.50. But their long-term response wii9 

not ‘ n doubt: where voluntary sur- 
. , , , , render was not forthcoming, they 

Tins third volume of The Gulag USO d guns, tanks and divo-bombora 

.* 1S «i° , 1C 5* i-° pe ? nd 10 restore order, and limn made a 
fiecdoin but also of disuppomt- thorough investigation of the dis- 
nient. If the first two volumes por- orders, executing the lenders and 
irayed a vicious circle of coercion dispersing the other inmates to 
and submission, this one testifies to other cam ns 

frfva VOoifll on/*A of tiliM lnimiiia * ' 


resilience 


human 


spirit— sporadic and unreliable. ,. ^ or , Solahemtsyn the most 
perhaps, but undeniable never the- re uiarkable aspect of these risings 
less. It also shows how that real- f ; i 6 . exe ™Pl ar y discipline which 
lienee failed to produce lasting prevailed throughout, liven the 
social results, for, ns Solzhenitsyn 5 r V n,n, *i s » 'Y ho " nd been readmit- 
pnts it, "wo are creatures of mor- . to Kengir and untvpicully acted 
tal clay . . . and until we transcend u ! al “ance with the politicals, 
our clay there will bo 110 just obs . e J l j ved the moral code of a “ nor- 
Goclal system on this earth — society during tlie insurrcc- 

whether democratic or author!.,.- ^ii^^'ch'’ ffe ' 'fflT'JB 

Splendid clay i, I. .though, far ffi TSJSST re&d^pon- 
all its ephemertdtty. Even in the taneously In the liberated zmie 

o£ CrU ? ag i t] l er .° Alld spite of the desperate siuia- 
were poets, who memorized their tion (no one in die outside world 
compositions for lack of the paper knew of the rising, nor could they 
scnbble them on: there were have done much to aid it if they 
scientists aud philosophers, holding had), very few people tried to slur- 
extempore, seminars which cap- render to the authorities. "Souls 
tured the imagination of the ordiu- were purged of dross, und the sor- 
ary zeks m a way Inconceivable in did laws saying that ‘we only live 
everyday philistine freedom. There once ’ and that • being determines 
were the committed escapers— very consciousness ' . . . ceased to annlv 
few ot them, but the story of for that short time in that ci mini- 
one, Goorgi Tenno, recounted at scribed place.’’ 

length, shows how utterly hope- w _„ , , 

less causes could still attract same c n bhpni^«n*«° h G r 1 If ken,cl oE 
indomitable wills. In the end there S J* e ?' * e£ : lhn , 1 m ? n , are 

were even the rebels who, in spite VH. ll,orlBl i nnd £r ? e ’ 

of years of servility, would no Jlc t0 be worlb Y 

longer take the unbridled caprice , These arc the 

of the authorities lying down. grounds on which he -has culled for 
t. j- xi — e *1 ... , n . n,ora 'l revolution 1 *. But wherens 

st ° r y, . of , tlie rebellions his political views can nppenr abs- 
'y 1 !r? .*5? strikingly new feature tract and unconvincing in isolation, 

h i e m,- i A V q, U „n ® l e J" d D ec d ' . t0 t l l\ c here they are firmly embedded in 
histouan of Stalinist Russia this the existential material which gen- 
account will be the most valuable erated them in the first place. It Is 
part of the entire work. Very httle the great strength of The Gulag 

Z'll'SPlW'tot Ufa not. simply 


^Th-surtim" SSST ”S!!! ,H WI 9 ' 7 roilSStw ~oT ifio 

1953 Vorkuta strike mid tlie Kengir ii)an?in ihl i2, ^“ eoln By, n iwiriic- 
nslng of 1954. The initial imnctul V?. 1 * ° r u ">ristic 

for these acts of resistance mav h^nvilf 1 ! i*" ,d huilding snciiilism : 
have been given by a StaS SLffiP l,lun ! lcd « series of novels 
decision of Stalin: in 1948 ho SSSS? 8 *l»e , Revolution. lie 
decided to remove ^iie political P K JffTceMnsnfed Army 

soners from the general camns E n ! If'IS hl1 " w,lh tho arm- 
where they had been mixed in with fives for h£ k rn?»f e,S 1 lhe,r 
ordinary criminals, and Isdlato tntion S CO,,,forl Hnd «!»«• 

them in cortaln special camps n ■ 

whore they could be watched more .AS,™ recruitod for 

closely and placed under a stricter ™ r?y D fraining school: wlmt 
ZLfr 6, Whatever Stalin’s /. hcil was tin irrational 

motives, the move turned out budly 5 1 * Dt t 0 ^ ma inconvenient fnsti- 
‘ Ca ‘ u 0,,ce tho P°bticals diousnesa somehow derived from 
were brought together, without n , class , , J cs of nlnoteontb-comiirv 
JUli constantly to guard their Ht 1f ature - Morally “iJK 

meagre belongings, and often their M?«' ho was "ransomed by the small 
MmmAti' 0 ™ - t , h0 , depredations of lfl ft over from Sie goldSn 

c i in J na s * the y sraduallv ® QV f ,e, Sns of our ancestors”. To 
aS J° feel “ u certal11 solidarity aviv ® lhe strength of this currency 
aenae . rhe possibility of J ’ as b ® en Solzhenitsyn’s main pur- 
iehavnonr other than cringing pose Jn chronicling the obscure 
nrhf Pl ? nce of tbe J ,osses ' orders. In racent P**t of his country. In a 
?i tber ytfy*' too » the atmosphere of ® aBI| ®r at times reminiscent of St 
F an iP s was different Aiigusune, he records his own 
[ r ° m that of the 1930s. There were awakening revulsion from a naaan 
by now manv msido u,Im and mmni-ni j 


igy, n ijiirnc- 
k of uihuistic 


saw firurat* *x 

fdm red Leskov a* a "sorcerer of 
language and for hi* extraordinary 
knowledge of Russian life. y 

t McLean praises Andrei 

«S k r.eri2» b, Tf? phy °- f h,s farher a® 
superb . Ids a pity he did not 

follow it more closely. It is in this 

Pro?iss e n .- V MrT (I ?W ev en than 
Lean s) * at one finds 
cne intimate personal clues to tlie 

BtSM- despairs and driving 
genUis f * * unhappy psychopath of 


? revolts, which is a n.u 
■ terestlng hypothesis; gSL^ t 
; Western commentators SR ff “- 
to assume that 
' S| al| n’s personal p3L“2 k,i 

* therefore it naturSy 

9 ,11S death, especially rincS 15,2 
! cessar f had constantly a fe|.^i ^ 
f oned by it There 3L. ™t-> 
; something ill SolzhoaiStfsS 'l 
1 CS.S, but it is slgntflSSte' 
- releases were succeed* ft* 1 

I ciises by actual mqL.l 
> which strictly spealdngwto 
fluous and indeed dsiJSa’S 
t main aim was to 
; overburdened Gulaa admini« e i E 
; Th. reliabilitat^iu 
. perversions of j ust i ce P |Jf £ 
. going on systematically and 
I huge scale, and they might 

• Eore be held to constitute e?£ 
. for the subsequent trial „f £ 
. responsible. The policy adopwE 
. fact, suggests that at least 1 SJ 
[ cant number of p B rty 

wanted to establish soma kk] j 
. genuine legality as well u » 
relieve demoi-alized warden, ti 
zhenitsyn rather bypasses the nii 
I bihtations, emphasizing the 
where the prisoners wore reenirf 
to admit their guilt md ibi 
accept release as an act of officid 
clemency. 

If there was a desire iorth 
establishment of bona fide Itpfitr, 
it was short-lived and perh^i 
never really dominant. The rat 
dians of Gulag were too nusiafj 
nnd lidglily pincod, aud their imeK2 
in conserving the exnd:/ 
peniteutiaiy system, even out c;- 
tailcd basis, was overwhelnm^ 
Aud so the camps remained, ii 
releasos came to an end, the reb 
bililations were stopped, and d< 
law continued to be an uumra 
fur the regime’s manipulate) i 
the population, not only it ih 
camps but iu normal life, u w 
shown by the massacre 0! K» 
dierkassk in 1962, of which Si 
zlicuilsyn provides the moit det^d 
account yet to reach the West 

This volume is not i “rotn^ii 
nPf” nf the story. For one thitt 
the story, j* not finished,' ‘.rules 
change, the archipelago remite* 
For another, tiio genre of b 
work precludes anv tidy -ending: 
it is nn accumulation of 
nintorials and reflections, infiaiiw 
extendable nnd never, by t« 
author's own account, assemekda 
ono pi ticu at one time before u 
readied tho publisher. Each kmw 
( especially each Soviet reader, w 
tlioro is no reason why w In » 
West should feel less concern) 
draw front It what he can end «« 
his own memorios and thoughu* 
liu inn 11 nobility and basoneis, nut 
only in prisons and labour campt. 

I have one editorial quibble: fl 
page 47G a long passage has k« 
omitted, without acknowjedguwi 
or explnnatlou. Placed in 
print In the original Russian, » 
concerns the official atteajpis >« 
whitewash Gulag after the brtw 
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■^SmSSSS”^. , Medical 

- W '-if '!' races' -t^ie pafti or«verat - 

^ vlMft ■ *teden|s through medical Khool and ' 
_ « B fouMBts, front (he famines the social structure of 

drea^thttugb Ptolemy, ti» ; - < ; ■ m«llcal schools and hospitals in a 

MBfOgef £$jj . 02:906640.9 2f6p™£ ii2JX) , 

: ReyoIutlOH and tlio . : 1 Slate Stystems 
, Trapsf ontiafloiiof " -i nvnwcaivomu 

SQcleties : S.N.Eis«tsiade : ■: ' free, . 


dier« nf |L. " uniters ana sol- **• ■ “«ge compilation of oral and 
niers or the rear whose only inb written accounts a folk a ”j 

§# &S&M 


urm 


G, Wessoncwi-.Vcff/(/ci7i/ff 
Slate fysfenK describes how free; 
competitive, interacting ' 


I clv a ioK .sovereignties haSre been of 

dn iho hlsldri^fdreu^ ancS 5 ^ i- I? il.o political 




revolutions and si resws such ■ ‘b^ghou t hiniory. The 

variables as the crucSzoSf ' "S^ li,ica W thand . 

InstiluUonal entrepeiSurt and tho - # Wtt “f * aud 

as^ssss"**." 4 ■■SgSfwWftSBSA ! 

— ^'rilaWefrn mCom rMactnlu*,, ■ 


PiPfijf 


^ ivad °™rtuth5iidflr 0*f >t theh- whom ’ ‘sofzhSyS" cwriS* e " e "i 
main source of information' and wltiiin himself y m,f airJes , arourid 

ff.°d ac ^ ity ot aaE ”%™wo?,Z h “ nd 


Probably it Is less lmpormu 
most ot the rest of the book, tre, 
so, dn a text retrieved ngy 
country where unacknowJMgr 
omissions form a major part orw 
armoury of literary caasc ?r! 
this editorial lapse seems nw* 
tunate. • 

On the other hand, hUt.PjS' 
sure to bo able to w*® - 5 h i 
translation. Thomas WbitntyW^ 
good job on the first 
of The Gulag Archipelagfr’ 0 *, ^ 
work was not without ert«\ n - 
Willetts has given us belt 6 , , 
aion free, as Far as I can ^ 
from serious mistakes, « a .j ne 
conies remarkably close » “ m. 
justice to the exuberant ■ 4|v« 
of styles so essential “J^Jgoi- 
tive and personal esepen^™.. 
zlienitsyn wishes to convw- 

. ■ • 
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enigma of Arthur and a 1(« | 
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Why die Scols langua^ ' 3 Ug)l i| 
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Voyage to a revolution 


Wh.it is cieur is that by Octubt-r, 
in Tsentrohnh mnl In the naval 
soviets, us thioiiglimit the tvlmle 
soviet network, the Bolsheviks had 


By E. H. Carr 


yitiMhS E. SAUL ! 

1 fts i Su!f e B°Uic Fleet In 1917 
,>500 Lawrence : Regents Press 
of Kansas. $12.50. 


Russian liistory. Tli e Duma was 
unresponsive, and little that was 


The gruuml was iherefoic well ,nnde a l >00r impression, 
prepared in die fleet for die out- ►t.tc ..... 


with a high degree of organization. 
Apart from the gesture of the 


had seen no service. Throughout ” an enthusiastic and spontaneous 


flluiever may be said for the gen- lip behiSg* ? l £rrier l S^Gwman ia ^ ei «h! ^ |l espc.S'' had°bej ll o v e" ‘ except wmimill mLa mSYd?e J s ^ m , rob ^ repiaced'’ ‘"by*"' a 

inn that navies, with their mlnr.fini.ie . r n „. . dnowii mid that ornuns nnH mm. bLiiuiu except one immense muddle. Navel Revolutinnaru rnmnm, <u. 


the meagre ml lit my forces at tlie 
disposal of the revolutionaries. 


riie fleet in the Russian Revo- if „„ v* e i i » , Pctrograd. the Kronstadt soviet. Tile 9f M,bu ^ * l ’oiii bis i-o|e us well to tlie left of the new Soviet 

lurion of 1917- Its conspicunusiiess “ s Sau L , i ' revoIu ' Revni soviet exceptionally combined Alexandra Kolloniai’s lover), Is government— a movement which 

o the tradition has been in part S J hT" l i»j5 eet i Cai1 sa,!ors and factory workers from farjy oil thu scene as a Bolshevik finally culminated in rhe Kronstadt 


in me tradition nas ueen m pun j , v “ Atu-iury worsers rrom ,y ' 

ISmhnlical The Potemkin mutinv, 1,0 traccd “ack to the 1880s, there rhe cuv. leader. Trotsky aud Lunacharsky, * evolt of Marc! 

SiSSSS SESs *S?s*. 

I? LnlvnLs cor P s "burred between "older, mt * inl » ers ° r tll e naval soviets. In TrotskvU close inviSvemcnt at this "Jl? bcr ° f P 

v foT"^ .*'^s s=ss:s: ia&CJa,; 

wlntcr Palact ' ln BtfayL":?! 


evolt of March 1921. 

Professor Saul lias been in- 
lefatigable iu coti.sultung the large 

illinKfl.. nt nnnt.J ........ «... t3 . 


Trotsky 1 * close involyeSonL a, this 

lime with the Kronstadt sailors, varvin c date and 

Raskolnikov, u swashbuckling fifiuie TJutvorsiY Lilw.l « n«'l Sit 


r ,K on the Winter Palace In ^du Ut ed from 
Octohci 1917. C|:,ff In 


varying date and value ; nnd tlie 
University Library at Helsinki has 
o collection of rare contemporary 


iiial annfhllannn of flic Ilfurir floer hi-rnlr rimvn IU. Cn>.l ... ei_„. », ■ _ ui uiv nuu ul-ul. anu »>» rvu->-tmn onu nwno 

Ma-sjar s “'-“ “™j {Sm 1.S5 si 

word “crime") not good enougti. 


In defence of the admiral 


By Peter Gretton 


aaSSS £fS,r-'*=^S 5 ‘ » 


They were not accomplices or 
adjuncts hi the Revolution, they 
were an integral part of It. Their 
motives, their emotions, their en- 
thusiasm were Identical with tlie 


driving force of the Revolution os 
a whole. An understanding of the 


Revohiti.M! Is necessary to hii under- 


t£5 drastic sten 0U 8 ' the wounds battle of Britain was at its height, had become obsessed with his standing ot whai the sailors did and 
that the S offence XL ,1 **^1 ? ne may wwdor why Pound wrote cause. One can only add that wur faded tn do. 


CHARLOTTE and DEN18 PL1MMER : 


that the offence was not serious » 1«5 ta nWXTS 


Km# Of Expediency-— uru 

The jettison of Admiral Sir Inulley nr reduce in impoi-imicu 1 some urgu 


is inhuman and beastly and thnl it 


Another deficiency cannot be 


North 

178pp. Quartet Books, £6.25. 


It oii“ chmpiif es liis uoott with Marc 
Pen o' s liistory of the Februuvy 


■ Min II ■■ 1 i The book starts with an account 

. . , , . _ . of North's early naval career. The 

It » somewhat surprising to ruat i * 0Ill | IIir€ | mcnt 0 f Mers el-Kebir gets 


i luiill ... IHHA.V mv 111VIU.IUI1 scare was ui Us woisl a clu etui iirtiot read mg by a rvnus ,»»».» ™ 

men ts favourable to ^c^mirultys and n ll euei-gies wore conceit trtited naVul historian would have dc- Rovolunon and sequel published 
view. I will give examples lator. on che sollt ], CO qst. tected some minor en'Ors. TWie id 19S7, ^ n ? \ * acs _,f 1 ?^ 1 th 

The book starts with an account *. first confrontation betivoen _Pound gantod In yivldnes* 


S it Bootlier account of the Admiral 
urth affair of 1940: this time wrii- 


llie UuuK stares Wltll an UULUU.il tllSI CU.I.IU.I1U, U., ullwbi,-u L...J M rairtf«,niuuilrv 

nf North's early naval carom-. The When the decision to ask North und North in lhe Tiger could not j? fifiSn ySra 

bomburdineut of Mers-el-Kebir gets for an explanation of his conduct have occurred in 1919. 1929 is _ ble ta ttia 

a full l rent ment, und the surprising wus made, tlie utmosphoia was less more probable. The navy does J_ rro Conditions C rJfr 

suggestion Is made that North hectic but the machine was still not iise die word "message" as a ‘ §[“^ dim. 


Conditions have 


■« u. u US suggestion is made mat norm Hectic but me mncnine was stui not use me wnu , sl| , ca .i 1€n BtM j 

tin by an American man and wife , “ ld hnve becil t i lc negotiator sti-ahicd. An official inquiry verb, and t ie story about Cun- “ °l y „ 3 finve erh ans at Jaw 

tom, Charlotte and Denis PHmmer . , MmlnA Gensoul instead of would have taken much of ningfiam and Spuiervilje reveraes *?2 ld r J IduVacffied to® 

Arthur Marder has recently c Holland. North did not the time of busy senior officers tlie originator of the signal. Bu to an American 

nrered Urn subject fully In Ins k rrcnch an d the command U nd officials. Tha book concludes this is a formidable book which Frm»ch tiim to a i 


Pronch 


American 


were ot junior rank at the time— Gibraltar are thoroughly described. fj et | him for sea command. It was of importance vr 
believe that the North affair bus j, l|t the Admiralty claim thut North „ ot imt || 1957 rliat the Macmillan ranted by events. 


mat rne worm ariair nus jj l|t t h e Admiralty claim that Norm 
ifeeived more than its deserved ^Id not cover the possibility Hint 
inare oi attention and quote the t j, e French wore going north to a 


missing. 


cmw of Wavell aud Auchinleck who German-occupied port is not 
maintained a dignified silence after answe red. One other point deserves 
ineir supersession. Nevertheless, the mention. The authors dismiss with 


Juthors of this new book lmve pro- SCO rn the claim by Churchill that 


duced a well researched account t he arrival of the French squadron 
wich aims to clear North’s reput a- was responsible for the failure of 


wnidi aims to clear North’s reput a- was responsible for the failure of 
Hon and to show that he was tlie the attack on Dakar. But they neg- 


vjcHm of an injustice for which j ec t to mention that the squadron 
Winston Churchill was responsible, had been sent by Darlan In order 


| vuh'vuiu naa A I mu UCtll USUh ; 

{ y « this last claim, which is to persuade the authorities in 
Njpnely made in tho Introduction. French Equatorial Africa, who 


A London Life in the Brazen Age 

FRANCIS LANGLEY, 1548-1602 


jfach must be criticized. It seems had declared their support for 
? ■* that Marder has made clear de Gaulle, to return to their alleg- 


William Ingram 


there is no proof of Churchills lance to Vichy. The influence of 
jjirMt involvement in North's the squadron at Dakar, therefore. 


involvement • in North’s the squadro 
wpersession, though .he adds that must nave t 
Npwa still to be released may show si dan to de 
* «e contrary. ' , diirlbg , the 


on at Dakar, therefore, ShakenMnU' ^sdidars know . 

been strong in its oppo- ley as the entrepreneur who , 

s GaoHe. aud its actions . Theatre- Th^ msrigrb .fact,, is nearly all 
i operation effectively . tJiBt:' has been v known • about ■ him, but, , 

che defence. William Ingram finds that his life Tiros \ 

and agonizing campaign multifarious, and the Swan was but one ■ 

lo clear his name at an part of it." 

What is interes^^bou. La^ley is his | 
nttl?n « very busy Prime Elizabethan typicalitt. -He « \jn * 0, ' ' 

a produce a just soiudon tlie rising London i of hie times » an arr ® , 

ciently appreciated. But : gantj ruthless, violent man of .deals and 

comparatively minor usurV. someone no. better than the average ii 

, general, die authors worst of his fellows, and utterly. -Imbued- 

very strong case indeod "with that spirit of enthusiasm and expan- 

1 sion . . of ostentation and aggrandlse- 

icked by some iBtistrious o lf readily to the pens 

S^BSocid satirists o£ the period.". In 
haU were undoubtedly Ingram’s sparkling book the Elizabethan 

i for the delay in ordering stage and life in London in Lnneley^s and 

’s Force H to sea unto Shakespeai'e’s time come roundly to me. 

o late. But Somerville Tq be published soon, £12.25 .. 


•he contrary. ' during ; the ,. operation effqctivaly 

.There is.no dispute that Admiral BU PP° rted * e d « ence - 

found, the First Sea Lord, and The long and agonizing campaign 

O- V. A1e vn .J.. 91... I sr.l . . . - .1 L.in af oil 


^ Y. Alexander, the First Lord, by North to clear his name at ail 
L®. e the leading actors in what official inquiry is clearly depicted, 
But it seems to though ono may feel that the dforts 

m&t tllP nnnlr ntirac lnenfFinAnr <• ir.. 111 n H ^ «tahi Kubh Pr IflA 


•hen tion 


peara 1 ... , ‘ Minister, io pronuw «* 

the Admiralty must are insu f£i c iently appreciated. But 
supersede an officer in h are comparatively mhior 

Tb«n la ^f have lo 8t confidence. n _ hlts j n general, the authors 
Alexander had lost PPl.i,,' J* V JL strong case indeod 


Mnru ” r “"U Aiexanner ana io^i a V6rv strong case inaeoo 

SStej? !t 0rlh iS bey ° nd d L S ' SS SA hS badly treated, and 
SmlnS gh T thB re aso, “ I* 18 ? bo rhev are backed by some Uhistrious 
It jraeHpn.h.blyTia. e S e “ r0 so„„ point, will remdn 
teSi *; ttw tt the reasons had never ,a *"_ e _ s : .Imnhr. Mistakes 


B KS « ^e reasons baj never «« ~ JK-fc" Mlsrsbe, 
Thk* in ^Whitehall were undoubtedly 

d £ of ai Sl 0r L claim J t0 s i VB * ol , h responsible for the delay in ordering 

, th 2 v e.. the ftofy and on the whole So ^ erv iiUe’s Force H to sea until 
\ w7 m _i“ CCeed 3 they produce, for t00 ) fl te. But Somerville 

1 SSw 8 previously unpubflshed lt acl j 0 n to be orderecK as 

that an ’"rident which shows hH P h a d brought his ships to short 
: ^gOrth was inclined early in his .J fo sfeEm early In .the ^y. 

bis^lJJlJt®, tactless letters to \ be ^gued wlieAer d,e 

: It was, of course, his “ ! -t Gibraltar should have 

! ■ ’ WdnLl ette a r Criticizing the bom- Admir^ et wnraiwr, ^ fram 

, iS^JLl^LMVMl-Kebir, which «“r r ..S'Medlfi- warning ,of. the 


■ VII v;f|iii'i*' 

m* ■ ;e34 
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I laiku haiku 

And haiku laiku you. Such appears 
to be the burden of Atsuo Naka- 
gawa’s Studies on English Haiku 
(Tokyo : The HokuseLdo Press. 

Yl,500). The book begins with a 
brief modem history of “the 
shortest poem in the world ” and of 
recent ir haiku renovation ”, which 
includes the “pivotlcss haiku”, the 
* free haiku ” (two lines, no season 
words, "composed with moderns’ 
consciousness 1 ’ and said to be In- 
fluenced by Goethe and Schiller, 
two authors rather better known for 
their longer works), and the 
“ revol-’tionnry linlku” (written in 
broken lines, mid consisting of 
nineteen or twenty syllables, which 
is a pity since the one sure tiling 
we used to know about haiku was 
that they were made of seventeen 
syllables). Two nice specimens of 
the nouveau haiku are: “A broken- 
necked kokeshi-doll I draw 

tears on her face ”, by a schoolgirl, 
and “ Weathered gods are taken 
aback at the caricatured harakiri ”, 
The latter, Mr Nakagawa points out, 
is an example of “keeping up with 
the times ”, since it is thought to 
refer to Yukio Misliima’s suicide. 

Another topic Is the translation 
of haiku into English and how it 
can best be done. In A Net of Fire- 
flies (1960) Harold Stewart chose 
the couplet form : while Mr Naka- 
gawa feels that this is not totally : 
objection aible, he regrets that Mr 
Stewart has used an old English 
ronm instead of inventing a new 
I one. I suspect that Mr Stewart has 
shown how rhyming brings out the ' 
latent vulgarity or at least triviality 
of the run of haiku. Even the most 
famous haiku of all suffers a bit : 

The old green pond is silent ; here 
the hop 

Of a frog plumbs the evening 

.... stillness : plop 1 ; 

Greater initiative was displayed by 
Tno-Li J1 (Evelyn Tooley, an Ameri- . 
can woman) who won Haiku maga- 
zine’s competition in 1970 with her 


Pound plus ease of procedure. It 
is wryly amusing to look back to An 
Anthology of Modem Jajianese 
Poetry (1957), in which the editors, 
Ichiro Kono and Rikutaro Fukuda, 
wrote that “ the long-lasting domina- 
tion of haiku and tanka was 
doomed to be broken in 1882, when 
a book called Shintaishi-sho ( C A 
Collection of New Style Poems’) 
was published’*. (The book intro- 
duced the Japanese to such revolu- 
tions™ flllH Iftnntih.l (Vtn n o mnrlnhn. 


; — ■■ “ -•• •j cnai iv 

broken / 

Those with n serious interest in 
the subject should strive to track 
down ^e late. R. H. Blvth’s Haiku 
(1952) and his collection of the 
haiku’s satirical and hence 
despised twin Senrpn (1949), both 
published by The Hoknseido Press. 

D. J. Enright 


The Adam line 

The Edinburgh Festival Jins never 
been much of a home for the visual 
arts, and its coverage of Scottish 
themes has always been curiously 
self conscious and unsatisfying. This 
year tilings are rather better. The 
official exhibition devoted to Giam- 
bologna (reviewed in Inst week’s 
TLS) Is one of the most important 
festival exhibitions for years. 
Arman d Hammer’s starry, if rather 
miscellaneous collection of Great 
Art and the exhibitions of Russian 
Non-Objective Art and of Bulgarian 
Icons are described as “associated 
exhibitions” in the official pro- 
gramme and provide a much better 
visual diet than that to which we 
have become accustomed. 

Scotland has been dealt with less 
officially. It is the 250th anniver- 
sary of Robert Adam’s birth and 
the fiftieth of Charles Rennie Mac- 
kintosh’s death and while it is a 
pity that the Festival Society did 
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The vertical form has been praised 
JgL-'B llr . ucll,ral soundness 8 and 
tha? ,P lt &t? K 1 * Nnkn Btvwn notes 

itse| f unnatural In the 
EngHsh language, all the same”. 

mi™ K,rku P wlia, "after 

., tha11 , ten years' trial and 
of bc termed the Inventor 

hn/ E CSC ior our time. He 

has discovered the best-so-far wav 

hn Ybc ” 8 hfl ku * 11 English. More[ 
S® Q y en . succeeded in shorten- 
P° e ‘ n J *i tl»e world 
01,0 ^ nc< For, says Mr 

J2Sffl aW "l “ Jamea KJrkup likes 

rwl strength or vigour . “ 

;s- pfe ° f Mr ^sss 

The headless man choked back Jus 

ItnlS ? f someone’s speech. 

Stone garden winter : frozen rfenles 
Poems explode In my SuJlfTke 

*«— turd s ! IS y t»W 

Mr Nakag.™ . !sure P / r uf 

* vbf, t . turd ” means here is “ that 
can lh, ffif 'iifi “ ists . “ tllis world i 
™«ri b .I", tl,e PMts *“«««■ j 

6«' sd to eAffiTiri „* UC - 1 

HenmU In v..: *tself . {is a 1 
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Mary oueen of Scots, as sho^n by 
his known portraits end the skuft 

an , t ! thigh bone attributed to him 
Vh ,c h are now in the Museum ni 
the RoyBl College of Surgeons Mr 
Pearson examines the pedigree of 
these relics. and .: S ubje«s' th«m ^ 
l lamination. ^ The ■ 
S t 6f this, taken in^SunctioS 

? p ? r ^ aits 7 ° £ his Subject 
a % h ord DarnI ey and as Henry 
Scots * “id a critical nirm 
AHoM nte?l i porary reffi rences to hliii 

c°n b v!ZlA™Z r . t 'LSSSFli 
p.paft jswsfsag a 
ar r S( bu ,? ri e r nh ^ n *^“ 

H?ur°(°Y„ , r k b t v V'^ s ; 

Mr PmwoJ sL.S. «... 
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> hwedlrv, b * 0 R er .tion of 

■ the ikull show. thSf Dn f ™i m ,hl * 1 
' been W 

; £ fe & middle 11 ° 0 f f r s?SSra 

1 century. m p Pfl ?L the sixteenth 

' ft is that P ^f J 1 points out 

' fitted S moron, and 

Provides die™ s^ure 
with the “ varam lr 8 f Consort 
\tude’\ HlaJS? 1 ! slare , of inepti- 
arrogant unJtf?li?^ ows l ^ at was 
in Sh 1 SSL'g t—J. “d coarse 
Mr Pearcnr, ^, ne T .« n| I Speech; and 
torv^S S,5 ons,ldor « tha t bonK his- 


Putting the past before us 


By G. R. Elton 
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“Scottish Architects °a t 
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Robert Adam, "a Kind 
- Whid. U 

tjie beautiful dome of a^ 

i instructive and well-pmStd ft? 

mentury bitroduction to hii rjy. 

I career as an architect. 

; Adam at Home ’’ is a nwe W. 

, ant, but unfortunately r*L 
;• scrappy, exhibition wild i 
i designed to advertise the fo 
; known material about Hn 
j Adam’s early years and the bit 
* n ? the family house at Bfc 
Adam. Biographers may well iiaJa 
, the early sketches by John zi 
Robert, by their sister Marguttd 
their brotlier-in-law John Gai 
evidence of an energetic, talent 
tightly knit family whose sgfen 
at first dominated by that of J:k 
and inter fell under the afiau 
of Robert after Ids return' fes 
Italy in 1759. 

Adam's sense of landscape n 
, conceptual rather than topognpS 
col and related to the problem: 
pi.'ciiig buildings in space. It he', 
teres tin to compare his landsctpo 
with those of John Clerk, who u 
ms cjimc friend as well is h 
urotner-iii-law, to whom SteiwlFiu 
Art liuvo devoted a small, aitrac® 
iiml thoroughly professional eshib 
lion. Ciork was a highly intelbgsi 
pnictical-mindod country geiulem: 
“»« considerable authority k 
imvnl tactics. Ho was an enihsiia 
tic ninatcur artist and the inllusao 
of Hubert Adam on his watercolwn 
is ohvlou v. Nevertheless, it it eta 
that from the beginning, his /eelty 
Tor landscapo was more domm: 
jinrl topographical than that of to 
broihor-in-Jnw. He had tho ameieurt 
innocent eye and loved to paint ml 
places with roads and rivers 
bustle with life. As he grew ntm 
shortsighted he turned to the Has. 
more meticulous art of efchhii 
and his best work B ' distinct^ 
personal and attractive, comWnjoj 
n tasto for the picturesque wito * 
Dutch topographical sense. 

Liko Robert Adam, ChaHei 
Rennie Mackintosh was a (nri 0 ^ 
devotee of landscape painting *“ 
he wes an accompilshed 
colourist. Glasgow Art Gflllwy 
the Fine Art Society are SnW 
a carefully chosen and beaimfiw 
hung selection of Ui .Wf ? 
Fine. Art Society's Edinhmyjff* ! 
lery. Beside Adam’s 


* nit uuticiv a 

lery. Beside Adam’s, bov® 
those of Mackintosh 
and dehumanized. OHfft 
as geological structures, ^ “ j 
senes of visual problems, 
roads as planned spacf 
Mackintosh seems to Jbave . 
landscape much 1 as he W”,. 
flowers, as subjects for anaw®?^ 
which the pencil performs w e J” j 
of the scalpel, reducing ■ 
visual Information to ‘®‘. 
system of linear forms 
be reconstituted artlndqW y 
buildings, furniture,' and dcMJWJ 
to create a planned ^ rl ". -ml 
which all forma pf kajofli • 
natural spontaneity cawa 
eluded. Macldntosn was^a jj, 

man and tha?e a^SiffesJls W- 
scapes. As Roger BHIdllh^ 
his authoritative • catalog^ 1 . 0 
deserve much more attention^, 
they have so far receive* 1 ' 

Nicholas PhillJP 50 ”:. ' 

Roger ' BiUcljffe’s r JfjJSS' 1 
Watercolours (I44pp,l/0§ ; 

£ 10 } will be tem&e&.HfJT;. 
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Th , teaching of History 
, 7oo Croorn Helm. £7.95 (paper- 
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double is that everybody 
Sdergoes education; everybody 
schoolteachers and in the 
remembers suffering in their 
2J. and so teachers never get that 
Swrsal love and appreciation for 
S they crave, and which no 
vjluf their devotion deserves. 
SaMdl by this age-old fact they 
CSS for some time now been hunt- 
S fnr professional status with all 
f symbols, from unionization to 
chMiizing about their craft. No 
.PS now teach without a pro- 
SsBOal certificate. That Is to say, 
m one can now teach without pas- 
sing through the fires of what is 
died training— exposition to the 
Itart and Instruction of a second 
Ikw of teachers who themselves 
m never have tried out their 
, buries in practice. They in their 
Sm have to be trained, which 
Uds a third layer, and we are 
beginning to get .moves towards 
formalizing instruction in that layer 
mo Something called educational 
whnology has got itself an insti- 
tute, a society and a journal, sure 
bilimarks of professional arrival. 

We are quietly moving towards a 
,taie of affairs in which everybody 
i» teaching somebody else: for the 
prevalent notions about pupil- 
paitkipatlon imply that the recl- 

£ « also teaches the dispenser. 

i when everybody is teaching 
swnebody, then no one Is a teacher 
toy more. There Is no doubt a lot 
of virtue and good intent in all 
this, but the pretentiousness of 
mneb of it ensures that the realities 
are getting ever more hidden . in 
lormallzacioa. Education is coming 
to mean no more than the produc- 
tion of teachers by teachers. The 
how is everywhere and the what 
nowhere; the why never gets dis- 
cussed because education is, cate- 
gorically, a good thing and a cure 


C kally, a good thing and a cure 
ills, though- rumour "!»■«•■ ■ 
Out it is increasingly unable to cure 
the most obvious ill in ns charge, 
namely ignorance.' 

This novel intensity announces 
itself prominently in the production 
of books of instruction for those 
nho, despite everything, will ultini- 
Italy have to stand m the class- 
room and get the elements of know- 
ledge into heads that remain ns 
indifferent to them ns they navo 
always been. Dennis Gunning's 
book is by and large a good example 
of the genre. Jargon Is kept to. a 
minimum, and much of the advice 
his that air of concrete reality 
which comes from experience. 
Theory, of course, does quietly 
abound, and Mr Gunning is careful 
to present his credentials at the 
start: Piaget, Bruner and Bloom 
slake their appearance on the first 
Page, and their notions of the pro- 
cess of learning direct the exposi- 
tion thereafter. This is not in itself 
ibad thing because it enables Mr 
Gunning to fulftj his stated Inten- 
tion : “ to set out a dear set of prin- 
ciples, illustrated by detailed ex- 
offlples and backed up by ‘exer- 


cises” 1 . Much of what follows < 
about the presentation of history to ; 
children is sound, It is important < 
that rhey should understand the | 
meaning of the words and concepts t 
put before them, and it does matter i 
that teachers should involve their I 
charges in the reality of the past, i 
There are things to be learnt irnm i 
this book by most teachers of his- 
tory, at all levels. i 

Why, then, does one close the 
book with that familiar sense of ! 
faint boredom and mild despair 
which is the best-remembered 
feature of school life ? One cluo 
is provided early on when we are 
told that history is full of abstract 
concepts, though the alleged con- 
clusion that therefore it is unsuit- 
able for children under sixteen la 
rightly discounted. Yes, of course, 
all education involves coming to 
grips with abstract concepts: this 
is what Is known as thinking, and 
education is in part concerned with 
teaching people to think. History, 
as a matter of fact, is about people 
and not about concepts: it is ex- 
ceptionally well placed to give con- 
tent to abstractions, but far less 
suitable as a tool for teaching 
abstract thinking than such sub- 
jects as mathematics, classics or 
modern languages. 

Unfortunately, Mr Gunning gets 
overwhelmed by his memoirs Into 
believing that the teacher’s task 
consists exclusively in two things — 
the understanding of concepts and 
the acquisition of certain Intellectual 
skills. Education is here reduced to 
the building of thinking machines, 
and pretty elementary ones at that, 
who ere taught to handle their 
facts by means of a mechanical and 
somewhat misleading system of 
classification and allowed to believe 
that you study history when you 
play games with imaginary countries 
and ages. History becomes just an 
instrument — and so unsubtie a one 
that it could readily be replaced 
by the Tolkien corpus — for making 
children apply concepts by means 
of prescribed intellectual exercises. 
Mr Gunning expressly excludes the 

is entitled to do so ; but in conse- 
quence his book becomes strictly a 
manual of technique and an exercise 
in die fairly obvious. 

Wily should children be taught 
history? What part should history 
play hi the education provided by 


called existentialism)— is the natural 
state of man between the depen- 
dence uf childhood and the emer- 
gence oF whatever finished product 
there may be; even the famous ideal- 
ism of youth is usually little more 
than uninformed self-righteousness 
and the inability to conceive of a set 
oE circumstances and attitudes dif- 
ferent from one’s owu. There is 
nothing much wrong with this, pro- 
vided the condition is transitory; 
growing up means outgrowing this 
phase. Second, adnlcicence of 
necessity lacks experience, especi- 
ally the experience of consequences; 
the so-called rashness of youth — 
the taking of risks both sensible and 
senseless — usually reflects an inabil- 
ity to foresee the results of action. 

For both these Inescapable ob- 
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play hi the education provided by 
the schools ? Much depends on what 
ono supposes education is for : I 
would propose that Its overwhelm- 
ing purpose lies in preparing the 
adolescent for adult status. This 
certainly involves the acquisition 
both of Knowledge and of techniques 
of thinking, but that is far from 
being enough. 

Among the characteristics which 
most notably differentiate the adoles- 
cent from tho fully grown person- 
ality two stand out. The. adolescent s 
primary problem Heswjiji bun sell, 
with his or her recent discovery 
oE the self and die consequent 
search for a personal identity. Am 
of a sudden the sole meaning of the 
world seems to lie In the existence 
of this one visible entity— the self. 
Self -centredn ess — referring aaa . ex- 
perience to oneself (sometimes 
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sible, remedies. Even a superficial 
acquaintance with the existence, ? 
through millennia of time, of num- ™ 
berless human beings helps to " 
correct the normal adolescent 
inclination to relnte the world 
to oneself instead of relating one- 
seif to the world : if growing up D ' 
means coming to terms with the 
fact that everybody has to live in g 
company, and that in that company h 
he or she will not be the sole focus h 
of interest, understanding about o 
other people in other times and » 
places powerfully assists by putting e 
the uniqueness of one's personal f< 
experience into proper perspective, tl 
The effect is much improved if it v 
becomes clear that the world in c 
which one lives and with which one 
is familiar is not the only world • 
that can exist or has existed ; the 
variety of cultures and societies dis- r 
coverabie even in a mere 5,000 years t 
of documented history acts as a c 
powerful antidote to the conviction 
that all problems can be solved by y 
the prejudices and preconceptions , 
that seem so much like eternal j 
verities to the newly selfconscious j 
adolescent. Secondly, Itisto ry, , 
demonstrating at every turn the ^ 
consequences of action, can begin , 

EQuhrinEifrWW ifi’l" i 
fates uf others in ways that uucil 
thinking about— that merely doing 
what one wants, or wlmt one thinks 
right, can lead to results which even 
the doer will come to regard 'as 
highly regrettable. 

Thus history loaches those adjusl- 
: meats and insights which help the 
: adolescent to become adult, surely 

■ a worthy service in the education 
i of youth. But if It is to teach those 
i lessons, real thought has to be given 
i to the kind of history that Is 
1 brought before the ndolescent. 
i Here, unfortunately, the fnshion or 
the day undermines the virtues ot 
. the subject. If it is to help by show- 
ing up the variety of human experi- 
ence, it is a mistake to concentrate 
! on that historical society and situa- 
’ tion which is nearest to the student s 
I own world: no blftory is less 
t adapted to the purpose than that 
of the past 200 years. Its very 
! familiarity merely buttresses the 
i adolescent conviction that the only 
' world that can be, or should be, 

' Is his own. If that is so, he can 
j either settle comfortably into a self- 
centred existence or adopt the even 
less adult way of rejecting the 
existing world for an Imaginary 
one. often supposed by iguormice 
to have existed in the. past. The 
history of Utopian or Golden Age 
dreamers provides plenty of evi- 
dence for what such endurlnsly 
adolescent attitudes may do ta the 
real world. , ' , 

Nof does It help that school- 
teachers have heard about the Inad- 
visability of ascribing historical 
events to Individuals, to great qien 
or men less (ban great n It were 
true (as it is often taught) that 
man's fate Is ruled by impersonal 
forces, the lessons of cause-and- 
offect of die responsibility '..of 
action, would easily be los {-^ or M I J? 
historfanS help themselves wh£ 
such shorthand notions, and somo 
of them come to believe in tha 
reality of such abstractions ; they do 
not necessarily come to harm.. But 
die areas of operation at present— 
and often rightly— preferred by 
working historians are by no means 
automatically the right-areas to put 
before die 'growing child, nor should 
he or she be treated as though fliey 
were merely half-developed prac- 
titioners of the real enterprise. 
There fare ways of looking- at tho 

past appropriate to ■ we child toe 
Sdolascenh 'M university studertt, 

• fiie professional historian; and r none 


of ilic-in is uiiogcllicr like any of 
the rest. 

Least of all should the history 
taught in schools be a mere pale 
replica uf that which preoccupies 
the research scholar. Instead it 
should &eck to stir the imagination 
inio grasping the long passage of 
time, the vast numbers and varie- 
ties of human beings, the dif- 
ferences as well as the samenesses 
rhi-oughout the aeons, so that a real 
interest in the past may become a 
first preparation fnr coining to 
terms with the real, the adult, 
world. Since that sort, of semi- 
emoilonal understanding is also 
basic lo an advanced historical 
understanding — since no one can be 
a historian merely by intellectual 
labour and without o deep-rooted 
feeling for people in their own time 
and on their own terms — this kind 


are not n primary concern. The pri- 
mary concern is to help children 111 
grow up, becoming better, more 
thoughtful, more tolerant human, C 
beings. r 

Nothing is lost and much is A 
gained by postponing the details of T 
historical science until a proper 
imaginative and other-people- 01 
centred grasp of the immensity of a 
mankind’s experience has been vv 
established. Mr Gunning is there- Q 
fore quite right in doubting (in, I 
think, the only joke in the book) 0 
whether the study of palaeography a 
can be justified at school. C 

Some of his particular exercises, ^ 
intended to bring reality to the C 
words of books, are indeed coin- b 
mcndnble, thouph one must regret c 
that, as his index of historical _ 
examples shows, history for him r 
rarely occurs before about 1750. ® 

However, if I find myself at odds ( 
with his fundamental assumptions it ] 
is because, like most of those , 
involved in teaching history to 
school-children, he stops short of 
the real need in one resncct, and 
diverts attention to a minor con- ‘ 

Hflumn ■ ns raw* Car flMaaliaM 

work only on ihe familiar mul 
visible, whereas I would wish to 
use ft in order, to call up die un- 
familiar and riot immediately 
preseur. Very recent history or the 
study of, say, a village site is I 
supposed to make history rcnl : but i 
what they make real is only the . 
same old tiring, and the whole virtue , 
of diversity, the awe of difference, 
are lost. ] would rather have child- 1 
ren hear of pharaohs and Assyrians,' 
of Incas and life under the Han. 
dynasty, than of industrial revolu- 
tions or Tudor monarchs. Once 
they grasp that there have been 
strange, yes and wondrous, tilings as 
real as the experience they meet 
day by day, they are halfway to 
growing up. 

And secondly I would not wish to 
concentrate so much on the tech- 
niques of thinking— conceptualiza- 
tion and analysis — which can do 
1 good only after the reality of the 
matter so treated has been firmly 

i grasped, I know that I am asking, 

1 among many things, that examina- 
tion syHabuaes should be changed 

1 and that teachers should acquire a 
1 taste for the autonomy of the past 
1 instead of the relevance of the 
1 present. But I *m encouraged to 
! think that I may not be wholly 
5 wrong when I loolc at the common 
■ effect of current historical study 
r In the, schools. Teaching th^re ,w . 

I .nowadays Mteq enthusiastic .ana 
committed <ih’ various wavs), • and 
1- it has 7 moved a long way from the 
• deadening effects of memorizing 
1 stuff meaningless to the rfiild (the 

ii clauses of the Second Reform Act 
fa. —remember?). Nevertheless, it 
t still lacks the one commitment. that 
1 really matters — the commitment to 
I* the real, ever-present, evpr-vaiiished 

f past. History should ba taught be- ■ 
g cause it is history, not because it; 
b can be an instrument In intellec- 
a tual — or worse, political— ins true - 
a tion. Far too many children still 
o emerge with ,a conviction that wa- 
it lory Is dul-1. and they do so because 
- it gets, built .rouua concepts,’ not 
iy people. Even those whose interest 
is survives— through natural aptitude, 
it good fortune, exceptional teaching, 
Id but rarely ■through “doing pro- 
sy jects ’’—have little sense of .the 
c- reality of the past, which., to. them 
b. involves, not knowing about man- 
se kind and its fate, but the solving 
ie of inleHeqtual puzzles. The clouds 
It, trailed by [Piaget, Bruner 1 -; add 
ie ; Blooni still hide the sun. 


*tXo Oxford 

University 
1978 Press 

Come Aboard 

Eric C, Hlscock 

This book documents the 
Hiscocks' third circumnavigation, 
this lime in their 49-foot ketch, 
Wanderer IV. In.addltlon to 
describing with vivid clarity the 
people and places encountered 
en route, Mr. Hiscock weaves 
into the narrative various 
thoughts he has had over the 
years on a wide variety of 
nautical topics, both technical 
and nan-technical. Come 
Aboard Is therefore both a 
chronicle of a remarkable 
voyage and a compendium 
of valuable hints on sailing 
and associated matters. 

Illustrated £6.50 

Part of My Life 

A. J. Ayer 

This lathe first paperback 
edition of Sir Alfred Ayer's witty 
and candid autobiography in 
which he revives his memories 
of his family background, his 
experience at Eton in tha 1920s, 
as an undergraduate at Christ 
Church, Oxford, a student in 
Vienna, and a young don at 
Christ Church In the 1930s, 'This 
book manages to be highly 
serious, lunny, and wonderfully, : 
readable ; it makes one greatly 
admire and like iis author.' 
Christopher Isherwood. 

Illustrated £2.50 
Oxford Paperbacks 

A Rational Animal 

' in this collection . . . Antony 
Flew sets himself to resolve the 
tension between 'rational' and 
'animal' and to point up some 
Implications for the human 
sciences . < ■ • These essays are 
seasoned work, full of stout 
sense.' Times Higher Education 
Supplement. £5.95 

A Pattern Language 

Towns, Buildings, 
Construction 

Christopher Alexander 
and others 

This new book by Christopher 
Alexander and members of his 

.Center for Environmental 
Structure lays the basis for an 

r entirely new approach to 
! a rchiteclu re, building, and 
l planning, which the authors hope 

i will in the end replace existing 
1 ideas and practices. At tha core 
: of the theory Is the Idea that 
$ people should design their oyvn 
a houses, streets, and 
y communities. Ijluslr^ted £12.50 


The'Oregon 

Experiment 

Christopher Alexander 
and others 

77? e Oregon Experiment Is the 
master plpn for an extension to 
. the U nl verslty of Oregon , now 
being implemented althe 
University: but it shows at the 

• same time how any community 

ihe size of a university or a small 
town can go about designing Us 
own future environment, with all , 
members of the community^ 
participating personally. It is a ■ 
concrete example ol the theories 
of the Center for Environmental 
Structure, and fs a companion 
volume to A Pattern Language. 
.Illustrated £7.75 • i. ' « » 
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Authors and Unions 


To the Editor 


being a trade union, the Social y lias, trade union movement, the Society 

V5P from will be able to act far more effec- 

negotiating oil bcuinji of dramatists tivplv m nmtAr* umi 


spjto •STgnSyS; sll. : 


Sir, — Since I was responsible, in JSS® 1 “St ^ramtlast* lively to protect and pro 
consultation with others, for Ibe tin- Theatre (even interests not only of its i 

signed article in the autumn 1977 Jf*?,’ bu _ l of all authors— abov 

issue of The Author , referred to by i? 1 ? ^udd ■“feBuni'd their essential 1 

Professor Hugh Thomas (Letters. 5?J i M 411011 ’, ** w (b) in particular, it will 

July 21), I tli ink it would help if 1 b * u: to oppose the concept of tin 
explained die backra-ound to Che ? f B Sl ™p r shop ", both in principle 

decision taken by die Society of *«S? n /"P ort ! Br practice. We Ul Kelieve S 
Authors to apply to become a trade L “nthor should have the fri 


On the cards 


?£■ inafspis 

s^ewfivi 


1 Tl„ nnft ) - y ? . r luv Margaret bonier- mi r» . a + 

‘War and Peace **•-.* . j^he message of the rocks 

Mjv I hope that, through knows of the woman who was killed W1V A V1VLJ 

S'^rt«y of your columns, your by the Secretory’s galloping horse — .. , . . . 

*^ c Till he able to help mo with (not a rearing horse) when she tried - (culiml flint the i in agination ilia 

B *!i.Mrtant scholarly task? }» protest by seizing the horse’s Rv Tnlin Stiirrnck has regulated In* in le llw dial lif- 

Diiaportu bend in the Gresham Street of ilmr dUIIU oiUlTlJCK imik us final slinpe when lie wu 


B -inortant scholarly task ? J" protest uy seizing the horse’s 

* ^ , bend in the Gresham Street of that 

.. nreseii t, I a»* «« £l V B ,! ^“y ? 

*■ of compiling a " Handbook ” 

«*SL Russian text of Tolstoy’s He says I did not mention Mark 

• ■"J Peace. In this “Hand- MacDonnell (elected 1892) or 


ROGER CAILLOIS : 


decision taken by die Society of S^?S r llo ^fJ2^r!S n oD} ^' practice. We dl believe that ever” hut the last two, showing a popish 
Authors to apply to become a trade / ronl unions wurii n nth or should have the freedom tit cutting her husband to 

union. ril ? Society has to do regular write and be publWied^fflii? S*? ce8 .* P*»** says Dr Whiting, a 

(U In 1973 . Working Pm* of bST" “ lll<! — he/sl,e _ be Io n g , P “ro ^ a" “ pn^i^i -yn.ery 


union. aonuiy nag to ao reguia 

r „ „ business in the interests of its men 

(l) In 1973 a Working Parly of here. 

W- sures to?’ L * R J ER - , $ Mel i is Jl ^ der Committed bp a —r**+mni 

tion of die Society and make m °7R. ex nd ? um ?T 0U ® * J 2. nt S ^. cr 5 la,y * The Society of French Midwife, on the Body of her . Si i,-— According to a «»» 
recommendations”. Its renori, pub- SuStJsa'bH i ^ eC ?^lS e **1° usn™’ 84 DraytonGardens Swi ° ^band Jan. i? 1687 /ft, for which *'"» 9 f t,le aboulSg?. 

Jlshed in March 1974. led i« a wav tuuler em wh,!» ^ ,v ' n' u , "S ftEfiSP** at **•« Old-Bail v . stumps, die blsiiry V 

postal referendum (orguuizeil by the nJre situation mu? hr hll ’.!■ i ■ d, ‘ l ! Fch .' P {^87/8 and Pleaded Citiltn, S ,, ‘® recently dlscussedby In n ! 

Electoral Reform Society) atirircsscd M the meniberSfh/ ThU S! n! ?' Sir.— -f was ajmized to return from \ nul the foUau>in K received Sen - Sjf*/ 9 J> r ^ u, 7 M), fa JJ 

to the members] i ip, who were asked j„ SH holiday to find a heated deE to he Burnt (London, 1688). Je back of stamps ««d» ft 

four questions . about jmssible 2o2diK raging i„ y our colSinns oSthe ^ ,,,s £obry a pro Wgate French- one 0 f the » 

changes, one being udivdicr the ^dependent trade ^unfonthflJ P«?i»i/ity of a union For writers 1 n ’ a,, » regularly “beat and reviled” j“ ld * ctl . v «. halluanagecir ^ 
t .°.-„ bec ^.* .1 affiliated to the TUCh aud tbe .Z! whidt seemed as anachronistic as Eft* denounced him d ™» : The ri 0 ^ 


organisation or to none, 

VICTOR BON HAM-CARTER. 


Sr;: rsat 

Ste <starws? ™** • 

f Bct , story cun be read in StRlUl) ]i(*|/p rc 

AR1ER. A Hellish Murder Committed bp a c . “ llvl '“rS 

?®F le a„S£ ^d V ofher toicun™ 


peace. Hi tnis - naua- iviucuonnen (elected 1892) or .. auu*. 

K« n f or which a publication cun- Anthony MacDonnell, who became I,e r,cuve A1 Ph6e 

** i u already been signed, an Permanent Under Secretary for Ire- 221pp. Paris: Gallimard. 
!f?rt is made io explain cultural bind In 1902. That’s very true. r rriF?— i~mr„ iT,m "n 

Slrenccs, obsolete and difficult Then he goes on to say that the 

?rdi and idioms, the identity of book ends in 1887. That’s also very l.e [leave Alvhde is a 1 

faiufical figures, the background of Lrucl conics into the small, i 


realized i lii.it the iimiginalion that 
lias regulated liiy iiilellcctual life 
liink iis final slmpe when lie was 
still small. ' Ills long immersion 
disi meted him from i he iinnieditue 
experience of the natural and 


livated have been frequently ubscuro 
but he analyses them coolly and 
with gre.it clarity. 

And as with his first apprentice 
encounters with the “ ohjets-sor- 


SSts referred to in the text, 
S , n on. The aim is to supple- 


ujjo'on- The aim is to supple- . ^ e ,,? ays M V.?fJy Margaret is far biography. Tn it Roger Caillois practise d, it alienate 

#int— n ot 10 replaefr— Smirnicsky s T , li CC r Murdochs writes exclusively about himself, but them, liis education 

5 ^English dictionary. Ibe The Red and the Green. I have not scarce ] y at ,1! about the social, mistake. 

£«y behind this approach i was i set read it. He sa ys she is obviously working self of which autobiography r f 

:‘h in my article, "Wanted: based on Maud Gonne. How many rustniiiMrilv ih* rernnl Prn- Caillois’s one ref res 

‘Handbooks’ for models does the poor woman have ? Jit*™: maturity, was to re 


l.e [leave Aluhde is a book which 
conics into the small, us yet prn- 
batiomiry genre of nnti-auto- 


ideas ahout things, replaced the 
things themselves. Ills reading did 
not eon firm him in the imaginative 
pleasures in which lie was already 
practised, it aliennted him from 


Russian ”, 


read it. He says she is obviously 
based on Maud Gonne. How many 
models does the poor woman have ? 
I will tell Mr Davidson : all the 


‘ ’ . .T 5 were and they are likely to be still 

cplaccd Hie there after mankind has* gone— he is 
reading did qujcj^ to reassert the duims nf sym- 
l magi mi live me try where he finds gross evid- 
was already e n CC 0 f nsyninieiry, and looks some- 
Jum from w hnt misanthroplcally forward to 
wns a huge t j, c t j me w h en orgtinb llfe_ has 
vanished from the enrth. leaving jt 


i.- y . “if e u-x ’ m,sinKe - vanished from the enrth. leaving it 

walking self of which autobiography Caillois’s one refreshment in Ins as lt WHS before molecular accident 

is customarily the record. Pro- s ”, Af 11 »anieni, in ins .. w : T ~ii w .i faillniq -inm-m-iare« 

fcssionallv Caillois k a success- mmurity. was to remove himself tirst vita uzeci it. La ill ois applet utes 
£ b« ^!rrr i f l mJnJL n \.A C fun; « lie it he could into Uic so Li tiulc of hisrocks loo^for the forms and col- 


S3 referendum <£3*3 b^tbo “f ■**, 

KJectoraJ Reform Society) addressed c, t h c nieniher«-I?i» r 1 TK - °- ^j ) a l nc ‘ Sir.—; 
to the membership, who were asked j n *],» artl -_._ d ?{ IL ‘ holiduy 

four questions about jmssible !^l CO h ' I s ® Ll,u raging 

changes, one berng ivlmthcr the PudeSLeot trodn Pqssim 


ours they exhibit, and for their sug- 
gestive affinities with the forms ana 
colours Invented by human artists. 
This is further proof of the deep 


ited to the TUC) uid fli* iwmT ,, 1Cfl ■Mmea as anachronistic us ‘ j , y K. f n . e announced him u,u ss- lie iedt 

sdvaiitages to be Sained w ? z’ disc ”? sl,1 e *be possibility of flying “ ” dr, " lken villain and threatened “fj?® 81 as bad as thTr?JI 

g S, t 0 0 rig a h t Ct B SjdM , ire <, i!f d ta ?“• ' e vhS‘‘?'affiu“tLd » ‘ ion 1« ' 'tamf ''dillnj' 1 *.,' »»>e of’X c?ns V £i4“& i 

f. t :: : : .v : i r **w*~»"i f- •- rfsi "snskfTS* Wsa ssS’Sa ^ y a «&,*.?- -ss 8h ; s 

i i* 1 :i 't ! 12) In 1974 tii* r « , /ev u_|i . , , . 10 Mfinjbership) has been actively C8use .J* 1 ' rns heavy — she cut him Wesbi ooli Place, Vancouver ff 

i : j ;J f j.*;' " mini ™«.«i 74 hh- ovoh iT ° a f5) F . DllowI, ig die publication fin enguged in negotiating with nuK up wlBl ’ cl, e kitchen knife. The 

1 ‘ ,: ' ! TSLSSfU.fS.!^ V 111 ®? *■ 1977 issue Of The Ijsfiing houses for sonif time 'rite * r *> she left behind a dunghill it* < X7 . 

r) of a woss-section of mem- nrat minimum agreement with a i i, '« ers Lane off Drury Lane, the VlCP flllH 

opinions, it was decided to major publishing house wns signed S eod a,ld Il,nbs *lie nid in the . " UU 

7 f anoWier postal referendum last ntoiiHi, mid more will be agreed Snvoy ‘ VlOllQtlOfl’ 

*" JP 7 i under flic w *• near future. We have pro- Since the Savov wns London’s ‘gfldUlC 

M ^Thi! 0 ^ ] , e i l T fll ^oiorm Cected die interests of our members Papist ghetto and* since the inun , Sir. — Philip Hcdson (U. 

Jjfdded u 65 per also engaged in journalism by deross was a French Catholic the A usust i 1 ) argues that 

^! s ^ r ' sa , £roin *!» „ 3 .°00 stgiung an agi-eenient with die NUJ crime seemed o fitting epitome of Wa n'er in h cr review of Edw? 

,rs (a remarkably bigli figure and wo shall be asking for the sup- the horrors of popery It becumc ® r is tow’s Vice and VMmci An 


rf reference Here ?he? a?e nghorselbut evJiif ther^weS biographer ; he believes that what- ** vveti as plants a ml mseers. that, as one might think. Ineffable 

22 Clumbers referrma to !Sl5 wouldiPr Mr iwZn't cvcr is B° od a,ld authentic in his certain very nondescript objects state is given a full and absorbing 

vA a?T Avlmer Malide Lnowftdw Si rJi.n¥ wjuiS ,ifc ,ias survive d from his earliest lh . e,, l tQ ^, 3 hold on his specification in this remarkable voij- 

Loulse ana Ayimer mauae knowledge of Ireland tell him that VCQ1 ., i- e f 0re u e i ear „t raihpr lam mind. Tho metal clip on n doe's ave nhiinsanhinuc 

illation as published in the ,i S a common thing in Ireland? JoieodHc wrl tef erefore a bout loash lie found to be “ imo pft losop/itguc. 

er Sanctum edition and repub- Wasn’t Brian Faulkner the latest? hi diililhaod in CltamnniJne where '"^unique met vcillcuse ", and ho Le fleuva Alphfa is a daiinlliiply 

«d in George Gibian s soft-cover he washo?,, oneSXfnmtlm sensed that by concern rating on intelligent, finely written bool: in 


biographer ; he believes that what- A * we ^ as P^onts and insects, 
ever is good and authentic in his certain very nondescript objects 


Jut SiW'iT .°™"T a f5) ?'* Publication (h, eneS^Mti^^ up' witi? the BSSTSM? Thl 

1977 iss v° rf The hsnhig houses for some time! 'the {^rso she left behind a dunghill in 
KoimwvlrlSS ? A i!i eph s - g ) P f . a woss-section of mem- firat minimum agreement with a Ffl, 'hers Lane off Drury Lane, the 

1975 ’ a,,d tn erS .°I >jnion f* was decided to major publishing house wns signed 5 ead a,ld Iimbs she liid in tho 

Ari Wh r ' 0C ^ r ‘ Q “ organize anotiier postal referendum asi monifl,, and Wre will be agreed Savoy - 

g|S“#3S i'-I-Srrrf 


I rago a/u. muiisj a oi»s» aumu- a rart or tne ending ot The 
ifung identified as Oh into crudelc Sarsasso Sea and that I 
ij/jUO. Where does this come perfectly aware of this be 




tiliUO, wncre uoev mis come pei 
iron? A distinguished American t 
nulclaii soys the text makes it by 
Hand like a barcarolle. A * h 

(ininguished Soviet Tolstoyan says wc 


and Mi at i am 
e of this because 
reader a nudge 
“ My father said. 


m-nsa.it- wknii l.n imo „„ i„„ . naiui u nuu Liiusu ui ituiuHu mo veiucms oi in* lniaumniiuu our- 

fhm hV, mf.irf m Inrf industry. Caillois learnt to value lug Ills life with rare detachment. 

. ,n i"*L “ aad whatever captured bis imagination j Those movements were only 


by writing, “My fatl.er safd, vegetable orders to. pursue an and he has 

y ?. u considered how many obsession with the nunei-al. fascination 9, > to see If lie cannot brought them to order. The only 


* -7 ° nd orf,er 

. (3| Since then, contrarv to Ladv tbo necessary application, which is itself into a trad* imimi i> 


una omer result provided, them wiUh mi- Whether die Sodety of Author 

’ «ud>onty Do proceed with either could or should try to tun 

(3» Since then, contrary to Lady 1110 ,ieC j SSary application, which is itself Into a b'ade union is nuit 

Antonia Fraser’s assertion (Letters, ,tt>w under «y- uoAar matter. Both tindT-^m 

. c, 1 , 1 ™ Be b «« . T, j “'/elusion, may I make two tuition against it. The fuc 

maraetr-Iy oliapgcd^esuog.a) ] ?v , r , re i a . vital points : tliat it has just appointed a 

v "- tUar bu nneratine inside die l,ubbslier . .not on author, to tlie 

■ i-MKanBliilHrL WTr r» r 
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Witchcraft 


/i j — 77”^ uriiHin OVat LI 

(July 14) wrongly described & 
o»o of the victiiM of ifg 
Revolution, but lie ovent^fe 
”° de s ambiguous relaiiondiip ii 
Hie Revolution. 

On the one baud, Ssdowubk 
released from captivity u 1 1« 
or the Revolution-- thoagi h 
Cliarenton rather than the Bid 
und in 1790 rather than 178S-d 


ttb piece'. Can your readers please M a urie“r and Hungrp WU , ’asweil gf 0 .^ h n «“ in 

WP? as Miss Murdoch and others. Mr £* JJ de ’ lts ldentlly nur « u - 

Davidson must send me a reading 10usly llltact - 


2 Pace 668 Tolstoy writes tliat ^ av msau must sen a me a reamng - us mmi 

one possible 'cause of the Franco- list to improve m v sources. Mean- The various public activities ®W u tJ 

Russian war In 1812 was “ the }. « ni . fllwa V s .amazed and which have occupied his time 

awkivard wording of Memorandum delighted by the mystnc knowledge Caillois dismisses as a " pareuthe- elucidate. 


. Ei.ir.sS- tr.A.V 1 ■ aBnnl >>e broke with that movement— nor 
e other side, its identity ninacu- so much with its princinles os with 
usly intact. i LS intolerant principal, Andri 

The various public actitities Breton— because where It aimed to 
lich have occunied his time shock or to mystify he aimed to 


s P c,lt better had lie never learnt 
oke wlrti that movement nor .a l'And nt nil ? Dr haq hnnn 

Inwilei-anr 1 * «rWin*f S 8 Amiri c xd»ded merely as a formal device, 
intoleiant principal, Andre so aa tn ma t e i„ fidmu, 


Kipling 

The biography 
Tanned for thirty years. 


Z"? v J, “ 5 J ,1SC appointed a c . T „ T , , und tu 1790 ratiier than 1789-vfe 

a»ss«Sa 

iSSBtfdtESL autiior has tlieRdp/^on^sira htwir. 

TrSStn l t e sicrt s-SS^wiSiSs 

Authors, were critical of its work °ror-actlvo iinuciniuiiiii tj,. £ „ U I * ” B «s t IMc only twelve iajt bdii 
m BS and wanted it to becomll j 80 correct, however „ * S “ , -“ ,t tllL > stormed It. Later he rar 
trade union argued thin- n ,hat the Scott iuh ra ni ,,le r ib ‘-’r of and wriierai 


^ '*e auti'io/K 
ratbor spoilt the excellent results of 


' ll presume it was iu French to i* on - ™ re ad wtmgru tmi. 
• begin with.) Can your readers There’s one more point— I’ll pass 
tywse help ? w C iul l I TC - t - crs — ltnd lC relates 

• 3 me 1 316 Tolstoy lulks abnut laiiRiiage be cnlls 'il, iu Victorian 

; is-# a* sris* asas 


mioiei anc principal, Anare _ n aa tn ma i.s r - Alnh.'.* 

sr-" ?a “ booi 

ictaa e. believe that It Is the writer and 

Caillois has never allowed his not the man who felt he could do 
[agination to outrun his language: without such a massive part of his 
e mental experiences lie has cul- past. 


me* and wanted it tn ^ becom,. J 80 correct, howevor h. iSLX “"V * lt,rmai & 

£»■«* ns S^bsriSS “ 


The U N and other tribes 


wl.0 bclievo tiieir ’ working Miid'i- 
tar . hotter 


S* otlvocnre or .To,Tvor7 “ 

allv comnnenri „e i" ’ . 1 L » Ll,t T' 


On the nihcr liand, Sade wo * 
returned in captivity as a te) 
«t the Revolution, being into 
fur political nioderantiun ni 
JJiuii sexual misbehnviour in IS 
He spent nentiy a year in pi» 


thtinddent referred to? It would has invented anotnor one. » 

yto, from the reference to sitting, the feeling that lie must, indeed, David GeggllS 

tbit Tolstoy does indeed have a spe- teach Irish history. J 

' rife diadr in mind rather than the fiut in tho 6ll{lf lie . s generous. ■■~T .ii S= 

r AH A* bfl.JSS ALFRED METRAUX i 


large, however, ' they make ,; dull 
rending. The text bristles with 
names, many of them resonant, but 


occasion, visions of death. Writing 
did not come easily to him end Ills 
public speaking, it seems, was 


cokedra of some ministerial posi- 
dtL- I am told tliat there was a 
aailar incident in an old Sacha 
Guitry movie. Although Tolstoy, 
uMously, could not have seen the 


many of them not. Although rarely a success. It Is not u 
Mfitraux produces some trenchant glamorous Picture, and ^ho legenri- 


historicnl and his literary 


nr»n sketches, they nre much nry hoitune rfd terrain emerges an 
Seeded to relievo the banal red- . anxious, dislUusloned figure, some- 
tatlon of lunch appointments und whnt tarnished In Image. In pariic- 
cocktail parties. Frantz ■ Fan on, J. lilac, one is surprised by the siipor- 
Price-Mars and Eric Williams make , flciallty of his field experience m 
mernorablo ■ though momentary these years, which, was urbiui-basod 
SSrances; Aim? Claire, Jean mid of brief duration often co.vsist- 
Ploget and Arango is Duvalier pass lug of tours of mission stations or 
riagec nnu 1 * nf i rnll i,, f n rav« from a succession of 


sources well in hand ”, lie says, itlndrolres 1 (1935-53) 
Splendid, splendid, splendid, ns Carnets do Notes et Jour 


naux do 


bioqraohv — by 

for thirty years. - Amo ° g this ' ,eck ’ s c<>ntrill " ,ors 

Fornem-Iythlrtyyem-s Kipling's 

W l l 5 r whi ch she tes elfhad Goaoo, . . . L lon at ti,e 


m r* 01 p BirkeHliead’sWcgtapiw of SST* of Soviet - 

” sris-s-s 

■ Wily did she do it ? What were \m d; The ^ 

tne mysterious nioflves behind one . . ' T 

.(issssas!^. ifaw 

^Wer'lies'te.the ■£ receiii 

wsvm 


Anyway, he was soon returarit 
captivity yet again, for both # 
cul and sexual misbehaviour u«i 
Napoleon. Tt is in fact diffkuh » 
imagine such a man ' being illrH 
to remain at liberty for verj M 
by any kind of regime. 

Mr Hodson rightly saVs that * 
demand for sexual llberatto* 
always revolutionary, but tit- 
example of Sade should rdmind u* 
that one person’s liberation ■W.v 
another person’s oppressing -W® 
Walker rightly says, in Ills t®" 6 * 
of John Reehy’s The Semi Ogle 
(August 11), that "the r!gjt^» 
decide for oneself wher to *<■*! 
basic right of a free socfctt»*J 


wi Tolstoy had a common source, say, but 'riiose Wst°jy will send 537pp. Payot, 

to what is that source? Can your sources? If Mr Davidson will sena 

Hskrs halo. T?lftjise? me a reading hat .to, improve my . 


mderj help, please? 

H anyone can slied any light on 
uyof these tin-ee questions, I would 
iffrcdate receiving a note or letter- 
.a tbs address below. Thank you. 

EDGAR H. LEHRMAN. 

Department of Russian, Box 1052, 
"ishington University, St Louis, 
l:W»uri 63130. 


me r a rcQ dhig li st to lmpro ye my g - by aTmost unnoticed. Friend and rapid foray, from a succession 

an^time S °and e !n his hour ^ offlaS Alfred Mfitraux committed suicide “^quently C crops 01 ui^ u field, com- Though ills sexual response 
to helo him with ids Irish history. J n 1963 after forty successful years s6 trfts universitaire franca Is’, tl . op i ca f societies was quite free 
tonetpnimwi * . in academic Bud applied unfbropo- a n first meeting— but we loani lit- the moral crises that IM 

SHAUN HERRON. j ogy- Half S^viss, half Georgian tJo a j, out the two men's relation- Malinowski, he clearly shared, 

Corthna, West Cork. j eWi brought up. in the Argentine, 8 |,|p. ■Rhor Heyerdahl Mfitraux momc mts of loneliness and de 


Though his sexual response to 
troplcaf societies was quite free of 
the moral crises that tortured 


in academic and applied imfhropo- on fj^st meeting — but we Inara Jit- t j, e moral crises that tortured 
logy. Half Swiss, half Georgian t[Q a [, out the two men’s relation- Malinowski, he clearly shared, in 


Camille Pissarro 


epitome of the anthropolorist . na garet Mead’s “ suburban and chau- b Uieil . cu it„ re Mfitraux also 
^ v.thlMin perpetual alien, an oigoifri wth- v i n fstLc (He occasionally breaks j n their midst bnuta of deep 

Sir,— In lus reyJcw of ^ Kathieen r(Jtrts HIs fieldwork ranged ofC jnto English.) alienation. At other times, however, 

llers Catmlle Pissaiio. . a Polynesia, where, lie first . . t liU was expressed as a fruitful 


,r^„ UUUKS include BLAKE Npvttib’d r> . _ . . J“ u “ neciiv g ^ ne awn 

77 ‘ ™ VASTS*. 1 * gSRSSMZ 

1974 - ' ■' /■ * Pole’s The Ptn-suit of Equalhu b , asic ri « bt oi a iro * *E? 

Aiex De Tnwr n . '» American His toru was the sam^ goes for the. 

iheAEY n fU,?«Jc!, DoStoevs ty and ear,ier th,s year. Published decide for oneself whar e 

in 1975 hltc ™‘V was published j 0S[ip} . , in private. But this doa|.« 

;■ On Ada£ n S ,Bir s - tt 00 *™ include the right to torture or pS 

§, 7 ^' recerttbOoks liu-iud^ * flo,we «» Paradise, 1 973 . People for fun. The in* 


SijE'. ^ff^i'recertt .bboka include ^ n < Adain ‘ s fioii5e Paradise, 1973. 

%!'}/ A b *‘fo™3L E t r “i 


|gia®ssi gagaass^ 

Sunday Telearaoh 


D ‘. . ** rumweiL - 197; 

Reform and Renewal, 1973, 


:Pa G .f&V fc. R oS: . ?Jfp •SJJ’SSsfSsS 

JAcx ' P ■ riw , . 


rue same goes tor JT 

decide for oneself what ew » “f 
in private. But this doejufl 
the right to torture or 
people for fun. The truly 
tion ary demand fs that P' 
liberation for everyoue. _ • -. 

NICOLAS WMTg- 
Editor, iVew Humaniit. S® blwf 
ton High Street, London, NL 

Nelson 

Sir,~r am preparing the 
Catalogue f or the National .ft™*. 
Gallcrj 1 and am involved at Pf®V ■ 

ia t, ' e «n«y for Nelson. Mjna lH 


Cartes Davidson’s review of my 
*W The MacDonnell (July 21). 

. 'Mto.- is Charles'.' Davidson ? I 
■nt cousins of that name. I hope 
t the sake of the family reputa- 
that he is not one of them. 

iWtitPS lilra a mail whfl WSlHS 


time w»*u ,u W .. r — — /in in me ite (erram per c«b»ichwo. — . — ■ thn il me s emote eurire wumhb t'yw— 

3S?? ;Thts M volume of hie.unuut Sv 

Mimaroneck, New York, in which ehnographic material, it adds pur gated, aro much less inward .creative 

Rewald has included two new letters norhlne^ to Mfitraux’s numerous than that classic seU-exiiO'sfi. They the anthropologist s art. EfficientlS 

SK^ty from Lucie, i to Hg* “d monogt-aphs. About are notless W°Si 


I]W-* *MU H 8 un footnotes. 

B t31at, • .. PHILLIP HARTH. 

SH ya Alasdalr MacDonnell 74g Miami Pass Madison, Wiscon- 
not have been a contemporary . 'Si" 

I? Oscar Wilde at the Royal School «» » 711, 
l J^usb Wilde was born in 1856. He 
**snot. He was born in 1854. .He , m, 

i IJ? Or O’Brien, Professor Lyons l llC oGXUal 

j ft O’Day haye never written 

ISsSWitfeJSS Outlaw’ 

! E&W ju““ “ d . Sir, — In curbing « mi.mln. in 

S“ fc Bdrk butcher who told a the proof oE my i 

4» S S! 6te m a maintenance case ScjowI Outlaw by Jw i 

wag “an impediment” see m to have induced anmner. 
(1^3 n tllB totky of his payment Elagabalus chose his memor . 
■nortiR - l l nance money to the enormitate jntmbrorum, not 




' Jg ~ K8PM u ^ n!ns Convoy, 1974. ' , D < say strict contiuence V”' r co0ec- 

1 . Jiffith nefesraphiSufidei waaazine ■ pr 9 &* SUM* ■' SSSM ssf 

j. . y 1 ' 1 wnu ahr. 


JwSesTikT :-v£ ««• hU fathcri^dnumeVou. additional hl “", STST&I. with .imply ■«, o£ ” n dipry in til . «■ 

fihflt- - ““ Lees 

A “vs Alasdalr MacDonnell m Miami pa™Madison, Wiscon- jjjjj » ^^“S'^aKmnw. Leas ^Su%. C ^hw II ^*"intBmHn| 

? 8 r*a^« 8 ssi si a ^ 53711 . s" 


Haiti Brazil and the Guianas, and cerned; with recording gossip 
witli & brief exploration of their describing ceremonies and evoking 
oarent cultures in Dahomey. Less landscapes. They, cast interesting 
Phln" a fifth concerns the Indians sidelights on Haitian politics in the- 
than | America, and to 1940s and on the Haitian expatriate 

Mfitraux’s three years fit the Pacific community, and there are ejsq 
Mfitrauxs ime 7 ^ ear witness, soma curious details on the rivalry^ 

Almost half of the hook consists of between Protestant and Catholic 
4}!K he kept in Paris ami New missionaries and the problems t 

York whfle working for UNESCO posed for UNESCO. Neve, theless. it 
J®! 1 \u*i N is as a personal document that the 


the anthropologist's art. EEficIentij 
annotated with ’ a lively introduc- 
tion, but no index, they make a 
useful contribution to the history 
of the subject. 


, tiw „ oiflips Biorti n . , u “ uc « money 10 rue enorn 

b f n «, u f. ed t U jfif n ,SuJ.;W . TS ? °? e b£ W*- bastards? on «ni 
actually like their I, this Was. didn’t he say. 


( nni Cnvitol ' mill* a few PBges hear witness, souio curious details on the. rivalry- 

The Sexual 

Outlaw ’ &hL Aridu hr unesco 

Sir,— In correcting one misprint in ^ afford some insight into 1 glimpses cS Ste inner man that 

the Proof oE m review The ^ ld of the it W and the picture of his 

Sexual Outlaw by John Recny, orga ,ij z atlons and the daily life of ,j ay . tQ j ay existence. 


l tne un, book is chiefly of value, bath Eor 

■hese afford some .m^ght, into ih<j „ limpses o£ the inner man that | 

1 world of die J j lt ,? r . n ?! : i? na J it offers and ■ the picture of his 
lAninotj/Hie and the daily me oi j niT Awict-on^d 


;* wwhh <»iy iijmafisr Gm ,i ,tt 


frequent 


Jusl published 
The Scientific Evaluation I 
oi FreucTs Theories 
and Therapy 

S. Fisher Jt.K. P. Greenberg,. 

£12,50. : 

4-m" ili of retuHntjs 

r HARVESTER 1JUESS- 
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The ghost of Literature 


By Gabriel Josipovici 

JULIO CUHTAZAR : 

OTounpios mill Finn as 
Translated by Pun I RlucLI kii'ii 
161|ip. MnrJun Boynrs. C.'i.fJ.I, 


b.iiafiil, unt ruspin.- or uit.ilmi, auuii-itimi between end and lie«iu- 
si urc hopeful is rlir (I jure the niiip, bin the piece itself hold-; 


Plantation passion 


<1AMIC STUDIES 


TLS SEPTEMBER 8 1978: 


croimpid.s .uni es|ieruii/us knmv tliuiti together in u inniiieiHuiy, 
bust. luiiiull/ing pose, before tile whole 

Tills is demiy u headache fur nny thing disintegrates. 

ml ll slat nr. sin re CoiUr/ar seems in v „ , . .. 

be trying to diMirieillule us by n 
retuiiiing traditional syntax hut 8 Jj* \,5 CI ,i® 1 


By John Parker 


retuiiiing tr.iilitionnl syntax Inn ", J * ,e l‘- , israpliu: Trattli In t lie region, 

iSSas..?.. t££ ««*•' '>»» -mI? VMSsy by "■ L - ■?“*■*«* 


JOS I* A Mr, RICO DP Al.MHIOV t 
Trasli 


l y ( 

5° r „ L ' nt “ndertaklnn^L'If 1 


The making of Islam 

By Joseph van Ess 


immediate access to meaning. The 
best pieces in this volume are able 
to maintain this uneasy tension 


most of the pieces in this volume IGBpp. Peter Oiveu. £4.95. 
arc much less good, and tend tu --- ' ' — 

he either nasty or fey: “What a r , 


been handed down to posterity in that the motive for rhe ie<linii!nif m' 

i ns? svasur s i!:s 

aSEfciS?--* ^ 


modernized the 


j*T*I«A CRONE and MICHAEL 

B»K: 

StfirlSffl 


certain juridical points. Or. put into undertaken su early that it can 
Muslim categories, since the Komn have hardly escaped all protest. We 
was the Word of God in the strictest niuy hope to get somewhat further 

by comnurinK the catenae (asuuiil 


sense possible, and since Muslim bv comparing the catenae (asctitidj {* f ll * r ,nust "ot only know why (given a c ertnl 11 hvp^i lieticti T sit iiTt- 
law (Which sometimes diverged of the reports and by asking whu Nubia was rhe Duylum of Egypt, lion) “ Mu'uwiva night have ,1c- 
from ScrmtUI-el rn-LI ..m l» ure.c Sr I... Or whv P bun ovn^Mn^,l □ V,.u,l; .J.J . ! 1uv r. Vv 


This strict antithesis between «eii- 
I eutnrics and nomads is, uhhoui'li 

[ cununi/cd snmehotv by the authority 

uf lint Khaldun, normally unt sup- 
ported by the results of itinderit 
geography and anlbropolngy. The 
authors do not mention the fact 
that Arab tribes were already liv- 
two pages devoted to ibis hvpiulie- ’"r and Iraq in pre-ls la- 

sis do mu altogether serve to d is- n ! ,c and not simply as heil- 

u rm the sceptic. unis. The Ghnssatiids and the 

,i„, . .. _ Lakhniids are hardly incorporated 

Despite the family Gcmmhchkcti into the piciure, the Yemen not 
evoked at Hie end, the book is writ- ui all. This explains the uncoil vine- 
teii by uncompromising intellect unis ing ircuimunc of Arabic poetry, 
if,-. ^cyclopedic reader. The absurdities like the formulation that 
iiiimi must not only know why (given a certain hypothetical si inst- 


ill 1969. Now it is available here in 
a most elegant piece of book pro- 
. duct I rm, and it gives us 'a further 
cltauce to see wnaL an Argentinian 
artist of die generation after Borges 
fComrear was born in JMl-ty fins 
nude of ids fieri rage. 

The volume cousisrs of 2 hundred 
or s<i fragments, loosely bundled 
together tin tier such rifles as “ Tito 
Instruction Manual ", “ Unusual 

Ocruptt lions " Unstable Stuff ", 
mid “ Cionopios and Ennius ", The 
first group includes instructions on 
how tu climb n staircase ”, " how 
tu sing " (“ begin by breaking 11IJ 
the mirrors in the house mid 
** how to kill ants in Rome The 
last grnup deals with the croon pins, 
die fainus und the esperunv.as, 
riiuugh what these crcaiurus urc — 
if they are creatures nt all — it is 
difficult to say. The very first 
fragment in chat sec linn begins : 

It happened that a fnnu was 
dancing respite and dm icing 1 

c ura Ian in from of a shop filled 
with cranoplns and esneianzus. 
The esnermmis were the mo si 
irritated. They arc ulways trying 
to see to it that the funias diiucu 


, v " llin J es ' Sl,,e A era no pin runs across a soli 

Nobel prize, great tury flower in the middle of the 

enthusiasm 111 his country, fields. At first he’s about to pull 

Suddenly consternation: library It yn but then he think* this is p 
creep ami full-time hatchet mini useless cruelly, and lie gets down 
puis out scurrilous pamphlet nn Ills knees lie side it mid phiv.s 

den 11 1111 ci ng omission «.f L'n, ,1- ligluheuricdly writ h the (lower ,1 '. 

Ciilla . . Stupefied admirers lie buzzes at it like a bee, lie in- 

consult together. . . . Incotirrn- Juries its perfume, and finally he 

veitiblc evidence Curuculla nti.ss- lies down under the flower' and 

ins, consternation, telephone dis- lulls usleep, enveloped in a pro- 

ccninecicd, scholur cun not receive found peuce. Tlte flower thinks: 

call from King Gusiuf of Sweden, He’s like a flower, 

but dim mouardi is nut even .. 

blinking of calling him, but , Nov ® ,s I,nve l« 0, s and poems 
rn tiler niiotiier one who dials mid ,H ^ C so Hwt even if you 

dials the number in vuin, cursing wr,tc 1,8(1 w or “ Hve little to say 
in a dead language. - vf>11 ?‘ m sdI1 produce un interesting 


iHiioox at tnc corner.-’ Or: Mrios 01 ctio unesco Irnnslutionx the ]inrl,n.T- u r° « 

A era no pin runs across a soli- Collection. While the book has tcred father ch!^ 1 ot t 
tury flower in the middle of the ‘ * e * u , 10 thl f ^cognition, the system | s voiced 1 .? 5 ® of ^ 

fields. At first he’s about to pull ^ 81 '*} ator , 3 s F re ^y disturlmg per- mentis of ^ 


rt f r he Islamic World Scripture) could not be any- was it who brought rliem up, or by or . w I , y Pinto experienced a Zuydi 

Making 0 thing but divine coinmandmeiit, rite analysing the dialecricnl interrela- misadventure in Syracuse and why 

ip, Cambridge University f l ess, relevant passages of the Koran were tion of the traditions; riiis step has there were Muoist wuhajirun in 


relevant passages of the Koran were tion of the traditions; riiis step has 
bound either to have been abrogated not been taken either. Dr Burton's 
or forgotten. But only God could bnok quickens our appreciation of a 
have abrogated them — which would problem nud may point in the right 


I!!- iT?. r, 0Ul . ^ P ul1 5 pec li ve whe n he c la 1 m *Hi Vi 1 J 1 1 « ; a me ““ * ^rect ■uSf w fr^ have abrogated thcm-which would problem and may point in the right 

7 /* "rr isViftiSSvs wj iterSLsc <a£sts*ss srsrjifiiittt ib fa“Jr.xrS;.a\i: 

Sesj&r&i&Z tjUsSS^Sesia *?if« sts, st tr_ 


Yennn, but also who arc the ltasia- 
furinns, or Jacob 'Wlmpheling and 


««»n; Mu-uwiya might have ile- 
niunded the collection of the Mu‘al- 
1 0*1*11 in the form of an Arab 
lliud ", and banalities like the dis- 
covery that llamniad ul-Rawiyn 
" was no precursor of Firduwsi 
According to the authors, the 


lie buzzes tu it like a bee, he iii: Mtffcnnce of A tmgucfiru is, of SofediS', 1 ® fci and" the foniiarion of the be premature. And only Aose whS Hagarism starts front a different 

hides its perfume, and finally lie course, historical; It was the first But ,3stSricaf critb survived him could have fSrLuen an F le ' f or h ^ re w , e l,av ® 8 in 

lies down under the flower and i« date of the long series of works L V il“ 1 a . 1 ' r,ves ^her ; T^ rn loXfL /lV, these oassaaes-whlch wffi «. focusing 0.1 


P ,r «l.icC overAesiicceedlng m ‘S'K tS EfVto at S JSfttSSaS ? “ - 

faundpcace. llie flower thinks: ycurs, were to constitute the nS rfjL?SSAifc sources are not which, in its ultimate version, did crnliva 

s like a Ho wli. movement known as the beSarh c S ..y.t l !! ,ce , ^ m contemporary. Ir is true rhnt not contain certain things which betwee 

ra'iS-m 1 .™ ft” - sgs s tisjfirsniss.'s 5 : a divine 


tm contemporary, ir is true tlint nac coutnm certain tilings 
be Arab historiograph ers say that seemed to be proven as 
bq reproduce the reports of eye- revelation by the divine law. 
rfiMBMi but tills cloim is not en- 


Hagnrism starts front a different 
angle. For here we have a study in 
cultural anthropology, focusing on 
how tho Arabs found rheir "iden- 
tity” ill order to create the Islamic 
civilization. The lack of concord uiicl- 
between "Arab” and “ Islamic " 
reveals iho inherent tension: as the 
rise of the new religion almost coin- 


- 1 . , » v “> precursor oe riruuw^i . 

r.n.irn* e *..i °Lh° rh xi r fl ,55cul .' c Accoidiug to the authors, the 

r-!lS US - 1,1 Hagareiics " were first influenced 
in ^berni'is m Syria und only ufterwnrds exposed 

!{*- *' “ e . Roiuan empire had some- t u “ the more integral iradiiions 
thing in common with the Syrians i ruo «» but wo "I" " r "2 

under Muslim rule. The cultural !!,! dli fra? SvS 2 

ouimcpmpnransm leads to a mega- Babylonia " tallies witli t^e fact 

iomania which does not square well lhat Syria aud Iraq were conquered 
S,' he ISO pa^es devoted to a at tli/same dme mil devclS a 
piciblcm which in itself already Muslim eivillMrinu 

exceeds the limits of usual scholar- There was of course ifshifr 
ship. Instead of heing explained CH „[ ta | f.. 0 ' m DamasciK m iij 
tho parallels are frequently reduced “!n Hi n° can hal s 

tu mere aperfiiis. This seems to be llot Rn •» A capjioi is 


but riiiVc afm s not en l '-j V m \ ac ^ 8 ) most f coin ‘ “» mere apergns. This seems to he ' ~ idLm Itv A 

SSSil: - 

happens. P the rhenlLi^^'^'.'.na ll8t !°. na l or roliglous, nil alternative vocative. The price paid for ibis is" is , lI,at ‘! ie authors are 


anxious to get as cl use “ns it ttmi tltu tilery 

I. as possible. 


und movement U | the Inngtinge lo die truth as possible Brazilian novel then made 

which is rhe main prmugimi.M, and ... plete brea j. w j t j, tbp 

me hole in rbo scholur'-s memory you're not a Kafka or a “ never looked back". Yet, 

is echoed by the casual but inevil- Lichtenberg, however, the result suhig the regioualisi vi 
able shift from his srory tn dint y un be prim. Cnrtiizar. who has North-eastern novelists w 

of “ rhe o flier M and of die nionnrrli bL ‘ on liwing in Paris since 1952, °»fy looking back, they wi 

iiiShti i.'liMiti k.. * ffl^llfU Wllnii in rl.iii Im ■» i?..n 1 nlotSnn »lm 17. .1. .> 


wunui.i -Min i I.U..4 in- l * , , - j national or religious, hit alternative 

t have been widely divergent "JPg™"* ™° °e ,8, i * '' nd which for a modern Muslim-nnd 

will certainly always remain so. J l "‘sts would have puid fm f or hhn nerhans more than ever— 

two books under review share in n/iS" h V **« ■ l ° '• difficult to decide. Tlie 

llUirespectacertumrRdicalisni.lt ^® 8l i t y. 7tl . one P ,ace by sowing e ,upi r « covered regions of totally 

LcMl. ning .o.observe thB! their Jiffeie.lt Mstorlc^.radl.io.., a.,d 


of this at lii udo 
are working wiili 


» th ! SEr-T"® "hat 


a haughty hcntictism which leuves a hypothesis! which thev try 10 ex- 
the reader lielples&ly wandering P‘ ,,,il „ their first five chapters: 
about in a mirrored cabinet of ciil- r ' ie Ifugoreiies ” had *n be Inflii- 
tural parallels. I must confess that e “ ce d first in Syria beenuse it was 
I found a number of coinages quite the. 1 '® . that they became Muslims, 
incomprehensible. This impression f his is (lie point where the book 


with lviioin 
cninniunicutv. 


were com- „f j] Js 


tetion of the Qur’an, rather himself busy with 


Visionary of the real 


with mythological 
again in •• real " ro 


a iw rtiisTrY.ri thase traditions were not abruptly increased the more I approached reveals what it announces in iis 
the Koran out cut , off ?or even pushed aside, but my own field— wiiich naturally in- Preface: that it is “written by in. 
es has failed ro* 61 ' absorbed into the new entity, diiced the solid inferiority complex ridels for infidels The entire liis- 
nar who i-oni Islam did not bring a sharp crcsui-h, perhaps intended bv the authors, ?°ry of ilie early Muslim conumiiiiiy 
Koranic urX especwHy since it had to find an but which also made me auspicious. in Mecca and Medina, including nil 
wrote In a ldentit y of its ° lvn too ' And even when I did understand, we know about the life of the Pro- 

d article Jn the longest chapter of the * took some effort to get over ‘? e 

5 are “for book the indlndualitv of the social ll,c babit of constant headlining a myth, the Hngarenes *— and it is 

el e than aSd 'ndhieSh Sffient eSpi which pastcs over ihe clear 15nos ? n,y « u ,? w th f 1 f he » Cw lcrn ‘ reveals 
j of nhS- S wia S mWoEI shic^ ey tlie of argumentation. The hook is full us full . explos ve force— staned as 

ic scllolars riSe of HeSm U describ^d in ° f os ^ but void of structure. It Jews in Palestine, guided by 

f tho Uth- a iewliv^bSton die who (Venn, represents an attitude which credits Muhammad who certainly ivas a 


.dines has failad “ U “™ L , U !" lu 11 ew aucea tne solid inter 1 

scholar who kepi Islam, did not bring a sharp caesura, perhaps intended bv 
h Koranic ui o¥- especially since it had to find ail but which also made i 

dien wrote li a ft i d ®nUty" of its own too. And even when I dl 

ublislted article Jn the longest chapter of the t0 . 0 * i . . som ® e-ffort 

variants are “ for book, the individuality of the social “ If- 

othing else than and political development in Egypt, „ f r a , 

.'intents, of philo- Syria, and Mesopotamia since the ^ ^ 6 1 ! j Tt 


Rv InnnH.nn C 4 - n { n |« AM a . 8ain 1,1 ** ,tfal " raonis, stripiK-d ..f tm»B iiwt astomshed him was ilia 

».» J on 11 man oteinuerg rile pretence of fiction in the Formal L . 8t! ! *bould have two holes cut i 


uu.im.uui oictnuug Hie pretence oF fiction in the Formal L . ulJ I s,,ouia nave two holes cut in lure. Much of the late.- R^TnV P urs ‘ ,ln S sojedade, bemti 

-- - --- - - • --- sense yei Fictional in unntlier wuv, 1 , L ' ir “ Bl . exrtecl >' «» «be plww Naturalist fiction conrinned this ! ,Ia, 1 uat,on people 1 and die 

f ^ ^ a way ivhtch Piovene recognized in ?' 1,Er,! t, . 1 ? ir e y« are . Not only Jitcrary colonization of the hm k 1,1 fho potential violence of tb> 

Invomq^’mi.Homo.CeUMi - *v«i , jinurth* art:--* "f hi*- npniliar. ‘s «iniethmg acute being said here lands, puylnn more attoniltin tn and eveu m thentfeorti 

2lQpp - ^^n i MbodadoM. ^ ' a more ” pichlrosqile /wipjtoM uro^faSl!! 

— 1 - -■ •---■- -• After the publication in 1947 i *®ku lvrites ' T * w ea r pgIona7ist Fiction whirl? Iindcir- fre< I lie,1 Ny obscure regbalia 

Cuidti Piiivi»*i> «r* ! ■ r . » av ® “I* writing JJ BI| y P«»ple prowl round PwmnJJ'J" ^ Uvenileih cenitiiy- '/' 4 .‘e translator, aware ol in 

1 Q7i 1 r , J 1 Pt* in London in J! 1 ^™ *® r fuurteeu years. Diiring Mnum Kmui. Their speech is nrr I, !! 1 u“ 1 ,c l,L '"' novel” Cll,tl us involved, has made is 

stumbd' M.ilrin b f h,nd lm P 8 suh - S '^o,.S5f n 0f “MWdernbJu success bhured. either they ure mwriilous nrodw-SSS here ' v,!l ,,n essential al ‘empt to ninfntain this ^ 

l li,HLV. y s,x novels ^ ^ nnd ou '. ll0 rud «>. I’® •>'- they iliour nr they are taciil -i Puu T .} v , lls 8 w °rk of mm. ion.s,oii and the reader usl» 

f0L- °t97(u JLon n i t lC S, r t; 8 a p r ^e 0 r Lc Vor lf /‘!K^ ul lll r e ricRinniiirt !f u l none of them comes «ru iahr sertSei ntHt Hr* ll “- Cun,, «‘s Os w' 1 * 1 iho Brazilian text m U 

bunk* •?.ui- vy° Pal l ’ 0,,,,lni travel ° nv< ., c h f (««?). of the great dn 'rn a broad, iiewlt mirn. [Rebellion in the Ruck- Uc hue succeoded. But (to 

■ nlnoh’ ‘‘f.essnys and t J? € . J. l - Bd but wlion lie smooth rood tlmL does * it B min’ Provided ulniust all uf IOu mHity surprising mbm* 

SL J „?fr n Likc . Moravio, J ™ \\ i l ’*• Ha Part in, making ones snid£ lonl whi,h“ S,C t ^logical features o„ undliis fi.iidlliig ofdUepaa 

was hn.n d h «? 10 ? 1 r,Q vone “ not P |n y d >0 artist » ml swifter liy ffJJJ j 1 .,* 11 ®* 1 writers its Jorge Anicw o weakness in riie underitaola 

“r.ta 'PSZJHJHS? M W w= ,„ovo rroni .. rS' 1 "’™ "“™" s ft? ‘■“'S™ -W 


1974 and left bch u |,iin a sub 
siuntial literary legacy :sTx novels 

fii tn7m 1,lch won , tllc Strega Prize nil*' r, S ,le SJH 81 the begitinii g 

fOL 1 970j, several populni- travel L , c l _ Fll , rte , (1963). of the grant 

• co-HectJoiis. or essays and , 1( j VU i bad in hint, but when lie 

much journalism. Like Moravio, JL 1 * 11 ., 10 f 1 * U it “ oxplodcd He 

luvese und Ditto Btizv^ti, Pinvone he could notplny rito artist 

was barn before the First World S l,l, « <*ur«ctcrs " cL vivorir, 

;« ,5 „ y- 1 i>;rbie. u «nd S B Jte *'« A 


1? „ A .1 Cook's book, handsomely on difficult passages of the Uth- B sketchy, but on die whole con- 

11 ti-ncinn ■ j,, j n tbe Cambridge Univer- manic textus receptus A diesis vinomg way. The authoi'S have suc- 

is tenston between tht Press's traditional style, dis- submitted at Munich (though not ceeded in combing through the reie- 
EJiriSn Mg of the Islamic yet published) has recently tried to va nt secondary literature with a 

plantation people 1 and A( irf*World" up to the sixth century h; prove that the structure of the keen eye for tlie essentials; the 
m the potential violence rfiliftht [solution here offered for the earlier suras is so coherent mid Ncstorian and the Mo 110 phy site 
tutioii and even in theHthortfctdacdofl of the Koran Is but one artistic that 11 can only be p j 

In which tho richly roa(ffrt^i*Ul — * l — *- ' - **•-» «?.: -e 

doscriprioiui uro *r odds rirwtians me least explosive, wiiicn 
nequently obscure regiaallat fieswkors have to offer. Hut what 


the scholar more as a wit Until as prophet, but the prophet of 


a thinker. 

But to be fair it should be said 
that the author^ are extremely tv ell 
rend, and there are almost no iu- 


jewish messiali, not of Islam. 

This Messiah was, as Crone and 
Cook presume, up to now known 10 
us under a false title: as the second 


accuracies in tlie documentation, caliph of Muslim histotica 


to him ill the Arabic sources tltcy 


and therefore contra- ZoroasLrionism to that 


and swifter 


LUIUL-r. l, n _j y.BM.uva UI ms cntlll- .>n,-’a ’*■ 11 

ti ■ , u ?°S_ aild youth, he stelle fra/tih* /nt s 

’ 1 L * horn Into the cranky, JJ? -1970 won rite Strega prize bui was' 

fe r,5 . hCd ""W'iw “o dl »»nt. verbose ,„dprK,i™ W “ S T 

cSr.fe?. ap Ir °ny in 

asCSLSfflS 

■ the .ISSSS^i®" '“■"bums: against abstract Cfi ■■"'""'“rial, 


M iili.iiiinmd. And ns to nhrugu- Be curding to the decisions they Img ontn a into a T vmdei stand in the sense of the Are* 

k’ more"* litinor rent” * whereas Dr “on, it is strikiiig ritot 111 spito mat i e in the framewurk of their ula .am Li ftamV mvcricisni as m«*c paroqu from which it derives, 

S J demri! Som the Tsliunic of *a fact that this concept also societies. The same 15 done for Iran, wgj«>n t s as “saviour”. When his mossmnic 

SVtleoSv anriisli^and dis- raises serious theological prqb eqis although on a larger scale and wlrii gfflK" ■ out role was not accepted by the 

lie (by Imputing a certain caplicious- less space, by comparing the role of ?“e Jews tltenwclWa tho “Hagorenes" 

E® of r/ OB i declare bv ness t0 Go “ ond therefore contra- Xoroaslrionism to that of Judaism o! focus, statements ttiat t ataPlfid searc hJi1g for a now identity. 

W? choice oPtitle that itev are d j ctin e ™s immutabllily). it ms R4)d of Greek philosophy in their Uinayyad EXhS from Greek Aft or a short, ffirmnon with Chns- 

SiwK fond nf y i«?re dlscttssed in Islam mainly in law; respective environments. Tlie situ a- Bothao^onaO^erny tromL*i e tian messinlilsm, they Invented thcni- 

fihraKm” Is rilflir inhel 1 for in theology, however, it was treated t i 0 n 8 were indeed different: where- phUownboffB w Harpt, > and mi H * selves an Arab past which forced 

Cl? is dSlv-&„„ almost exclusively in connect on E g ypt> Syria, and, to a cer- en,1 y ker taaa tliem to shift back the death of 

WVhriirianl!^f^ a . CO aht^>i n u^d with tho problem of tlie Mosaic law taill extent, also Mesopotamia had was familiar with the Gr^k lieritage t | ie j r p ra phet for about two years 
h(tre C M the " sons of Ishmael ” whldl wm conddered to have been prDV lncia^ civlUzatlon where dlf- of A ’Y® about tho in 0,<,er 10 have him dle at Median, 

tho wrong mothe^ i e. abrogated by the re nl.li °n given to elements were mixed to- ffiSunJ ^hfw (pSgS 97 fft Tlte gap was filled not by ihe 

And wheS&onemtd Cook Muhammad. fSSuiofa ** ta!t Hta “ mSa "oiS? In dry extension P *rf Umar's caHohate-ns 

Withe reader to stumble through But ^ere are also some objections neai tland of a wo p . swimniina- I« such cases, condensa- one might have 

wures and continents with Hoge- t0 u c ma de. Dr Burton has used a Comparison is indeed the main t j on <i MS not lead to a synthesis, the intercalation Of another can pn, 

w seven-league boots, Burton pro- i ot of Arabic sources, but most of heuristic device of Crone and Cook, bllt to mera « tertiary literature " : nninoiy Abu Bakr whom wa luivo 

S, J, n meticulously small steps, them arc rat her lote compilations. a]l d k is eoqprassed in a suJctly urgun ,eiu is reduced to rhetoric, ami k«°'vn 

Mng and reiterating his His theory is a good example of his- antithetic style. They work with wlde reading merely drugs the of Ae Ll}^ 

wot*. I shall take the 1 ibertv of hiir lilt actual oar- nnhnrmna c nermutations between Arabization manifested itseu 111 tno 


But there are also some objections 

to be made. Dr Burton lias used a «««"»--,■ - — - _ . i.u,. — » • — - — - . 

lot of Arabic sources, but most of heuristic device of Crone and Cook, but to mere “ tertiary literature : 11 ninety 

them are rather late compilations. a]l d k is -expressed in a staictiv argunie iu i s reduced to rhetoric, and knotyn 
is theory is a goad example of his- antithetic style. They work will! w |,j e reading merely drugs the oF rm 


sartlajid ot a woria po ve . swimming. In such cases, condensa- one might have expected— but by 

Comparison is indeed the main tlo)1 does not lead to a synthesis, the intercalation of another cat pn. 

Burlstic device of Crone and Cook, but to mei - fl « tertiary literature " : ltainoly Abu Bakr whom wa luivo 

mi i(r is .eaaoressed in a strictly „ Fm . n , an t i e raHnriiH 10 rhetoric, and known since as rne_ first successtn 


r wot tin attitude in --V i"* and reiterating ms His theory is a good example ot his- aiuitlietic style, they wore wim w iii e reading meroiy orugs me m m c w — - 

sociuy. because tliere wus nn iden deRradeil a 1 m d sph er e « ™ toof*. j shall take the liberty of torical criticism, but his actual per- enharmonic permutations between relw j ei . Arabization mBnifestcd itself 111 tho 

losicnl s „| it t b"“nTc,» i,';: "** wlth *• tom."”*. un b m<.rS.l. different dvIllBUtonj-. kind of r ^“ 1 ' cdTe ^ new ro . uHtaul » - Wrehenb 

:oui : |?= 1 ss MMiM 

painting stons m Kl it '' Process which was finished f surc/y existed in the This is also the technique in which id^as mi wder to acquire B J\ id h e ": aib^only in Palestinian environ- 

Co disSiSS* m-fcte- Ho * v ®n must half a dozen states, tbc Vatk**' establishing of a textus J® Jg Sn tury H . That being the Islam is treated iu the last seven my”. They were heduioa wjo hail mtnls 

logical fail-ou" hik&^il 1 ^ r PsyC,10 B clud ^ d , dieir advisers and fuij {JJ“[ /JJ??’, ** e u *^* p ? cal ii ph r case, It would have almost sug- chapters. Under tlie common to p The role played by Abraham is, 

depression, L5h^. lhe f° rm «f on, spooks, scienlim '>• It is true diet tested itself to compare the earliest denominator of "barbarian coil- settded life . me re.e P x 


of rite Prophet. Doctrinal ty, the 
Arnblzotion manifested itsdf 111 tho 
new role attributed to Abraham, 


Irony in the soul 


logical fall-out taltA, y r eluded, their advisers ina w 

depresrions, ottSeriea e,.i° r ^K° F on '. Si)0oks J xiaitiiU Sm“ SSltSS Rested itself to compare the earliest 

— disorders. tiea aild other villains ond a guest °. ns ln *0 traditions t we 1H)sse8s f 0r the topic of 

Thorn , }™‘ .«» SfiSK S."' ' * *o booy ofeubri 


(o T tho idon nf S hJ ,Dpu,or roslsiance 


Jesus Christ. Steering . 
•ular resistance between caricature and apMJ.jJ 
cooped up for o* 1 ® of them is identifiable *m " 
ansistor radio’s credible. They are 
for somebody's vinciug whou they are rag™*? 
little man who scientific discovery, 
in the fridge, si on -making, clerical 
only be over-, and other professiotw P®*”' , 


fictions in tbe traditions we 1H)sse8s for the topic of quests", the authors make a com- 

not be overlooked, but they a h rogation : the booy by el-Zuhri pertson between Islam and the Ger- 
only as a stimulus for the .. 124/742) or the Tafsir khamsini'- manic invasions, especially rhnt oE 
ffflre or one view or another. Dr M by Muqatii b Sulayman fd the Goths in Spain because they 
2 s . radicalism lies in the isq 7767)— see the doctoral thesis possessed something like a religion 
gwption. that not some of the b M M. Al-Sauw»f, Oxford 1968. 0 f their own, Ananlsm. Then the 




himself. Dr Burton „£ Arabic literature could have been tw0 following chapters the authors 
that there has been no checked : historiography, biographi- t ry to apply categories taken over 
^Mtwrn by anyone at all after ca | heresiograpiiical material, from Judaism. They sort oiit rab- 

■* "ropha^s death. It might have been interesting to binical (Pharisaic) and pnesriy 

conclusion grew out of a know at what time Uthman was first (Sadducee) phenomena. Sadducee 
^hMolodcal steo which is realty blamed for having desgoyed *e f s ] am M being more or less e9“««d 
SMdat The Sunti 5 divergent codices m the Kbran (die wit h SliHsm. In 
^ Q i variants of die Koran of text which comeB closest to the they venture a ptnallel with Europe, 

Hi •-*«. ■ rs ot “ e K - orBn « letter . addressed by og p eq iaily with Calvinism, trying to 

•Ibad to the caliph explain the “austerity of Islamic 


text which comeB closest to taie t j iey venture a nraueL wim curope, 
events, the letter . -addressed by cgpeq ia|ly with Calvinism, trying to 
'Abdullah b 'Ibad to the caliph explain the “austerity of Mamie 
‘Abdulmalik and written about 75 h, culture M whldi coold oppose .only 


S ofAeWlar ****&*).&* Renrfs-nca and 


W re trom v!? e (n 8 tytt oS7on &e f^ that Uthman Saiafi^a, *e return to flw unit w 1 

r^aued e H S h0 Yet ‘western was Aewrt* to prevent . the Koran ?STwltSre arid ^rimicltyof the I 

frembeing paraphrased |n riie s^e rlgh teous ancestors” to "Reforma-. ■ ( 
kemlfini 8 I nc .® b ? e . n ra S9 l _ mnular nrMLdiers). %e Hon. Renaissance and nationalism i 


fi.rV 




f rfSTJfsr t ^s£sz ® ex sss£?& >« — Li « ^ buMc *r 




aereslogSers tell ns that already ^ leads to )he questloti which 

M ch d. s 3 »i°. 

with Shiites. barrenness, 

On die whole n, Tu^rf'ct re.^'. 

S . IS# "t n«l4iiiUy^p,«h 

preserved , the Week 1 e geu 0 ano we? ^ ^ “sanctity which 

there are no traces jwaWoev* CSn-d '*« public domain Tho 


ANGLO- ARAB RELATIONS AND THE QUESTION OF < 
PALESTINE 1914-1921 ■ A 

" Hard Sk w7* accqnmlished. . .. . Til®. Is, no doubt \ 
that thds book will prove definitive on its subject V 

1 ■ The Mime East Journal (Washington) ? 

ISLAMIC EDUCATION : ITS TRADITIONS AND ) 

modernization into the arab national J 

SYSTEMS S 

by A, U Tlbawl, published November 1972 ■ . , ( 

Acttabnad by specialists, this justly famed .work; is beldg rojpnnted. 

Cloth 25S pages- Coloured Frontispiece. .Price £5^5 

“A ref lecma study of the evohitlou of Islamic education, con- 
densed, add' scholarly, ■ • ..Nothing of the kind ^s existed in 

EngUsh up to ttovr., Ti}nes Hi g f wr Education Slfppletnent 

Also by A. ii. Tlbawl and still available : ■ 

ARABIC AND ISLAMIC THEMES : HISTORICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY STUDffiS . 

publiriied S^Jteraber 1976 . Cloth 409 pages. Coloured Fronns- 

*^*°An ^wtSiwiitag contribution . ; , a model of IucidUy and 

. detachment . . .a mnsferlv analyses that sparkles with insight 

f** “ * ora* (Pajuascui) .. 

LUZAC * COMPANY LTD. 

• v: ’ 46 : (»wtt::R^^* 11 * StrWt, Loddoaj tf C.l ^ ^ 
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ni lomse, ;ili LMily extensively men- immi.il Aialiic .siuircc-j and t-j use r i • n -a— w -* 

tiiHied in tli« Korun. I5u> f Iic'K<ii>iii Jiilnt-w jiiil Syriac ic.tiunmiov I hp -f^X t* 1 C l~\ T 1 T* r^llH O T\Oof 

did mil yet oxisl .it Lli.it lime- obviously iiiil wily <m lilt* lia»i» of JL Hv X rJ V_/ 11 W 1 VJF J. 1 1 IJ j 1 

*’ Tile iv is .smile reason id suppose ir.uisliiiioiis. ^ Xr vjr ^ 

til at [lie Kut'iUi W'.'s [HU liigcllier nut Bll| lu . s | 11Jl|[(( ||(l| f(ir|Sc| t ||a( *- - 

«il a dIu i'll! it v or eurliL-r I l.icure-u.- .■ _i i. . . .. 
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- in Pursiun and Turkish : and i:- ttirr 

.. altlinuyli lie did not gain his ..if.,. Imaiine . dai, » h.. 

t tur Unniriculuiion) until 18G8. lie dor2.l |,;7 bear . a|>, e/ and t‘ M 

was at once sunt by tile Minister nf month » 

— J-.ducaiuin . to study in Berlin and tunes had bov, *ttr l 

Leipzig, unci yarned lus Cuimmii et | channc d n § 0nt a n u- ' 

doctorate ,n 1870 nt tho age „f : 4 ,|,«.i l u^ B p' he 

twenty. His Stud.es continued in l,![„ Ky ” of * 

various centres, and were cun- nest and a L ™ 1 «**ii» t iT 

92 eluded by his “ Muliuiiiinadan p I i i 1 1 1 1 u m j l" PTWidtsi 
year 1871-74, which he spent in fan Academy i. 0 ", oI lh * 

— Isiaiihul. Damascus and Cano. In moved to , Jji Ja 5 uar / !S 
Cairo lie hecanie the first non-Mus- and Instituting i, 

c.,- "J 1 U - “ ,Ie ? d c 9 ,,rses ' nl ancient law. IiitiVsevi L lhe £• 
Islamic university of al-Av.hur, and ing uiUtiffimS 
I Id rm much at tome will, Islam fui frietuS 2d 5 e •* 

III, and w *h Muslim friends, received mSf i 

irs pen ..the tragedy began. His academies JJS* 

in, Father died and lie saw himself H,s ™oks and attirl*. J ** 
mainly responsible for Ids family, but his health had 
irh The promise of a professorship in by the thirty years of ■ 
lly Budapest was broken by the new t, ■ IWet I . 

iut Minister of Education. To earn his hv the ^ kid* 

nc 1 1 vi ng lie was prevailed upon cu aurvivirm ^n t In , 1913 of *5 
„ n accept the position of secretary of JKn," 8 “A K “ rl * "lea 
dy thu Jewish community of Buda- wom?i w h " d K ^W" n 
iw P««: This proved to be a mainly S tQ ! ,ro H? hl nw i L 
•n- administrative post, in which he .J' 1 ? J“ ™ w«L 3j 

,-» s had to deal with countless trivial SifS n- S tragedy fvha ! 
,is matters. What made him describe n„ d lej v £ ^ 

lis it “u Bl S v 2F y and , martyrdom was B *haSS 8 h^‘ chi L dr 1 ea ffi 
a that he had to work with the Dresl- vear afriJ^ 
of dent of the community, normally a he 25SS.i2Li lhe . « 
lis wealthy business tycoon, who felt ho hS nfil ^ ■ 
3n treated h,m as a menial, and lost There a» B !£ h S 

Jl opportunity to snub and humi- ln fu* two fu ^Uori 

0- bate him and to belittle his achie- e journal. 

, e vements. In addition, although he This is an importm Vo* 
ly was a devout Jew, deeply con- document for the Insiriiu 
K- c f r » ed at the corruption and sec- into the state of Hiuiurfr C 
is ularism of Jewish life in Hungary, and of Hungarian acaaemk 
id he was regarded as a freethinker well as into the interuMui J 
Ei- a ' ,d . , ev ®« atheist, because of some m unity of scholars of Islu h 
nr lus views. This excruciating exls- more fascinating, hownr fai 
fence contniued for thirty years, story of the author 1 ! x» 
is He was oftered chain in Germany struggle. Perhaps soma offei 
und Cambridge, but felt bound to faring came from hb enn 
iu refuse because of his obligations to sensitive temperament; but It* 
r w “JW . * n . the. wdder sense, tuinly encountered uofetW i 
« Meanwhile m nigiit-liours and hoJi- hostile individuals, and then « 
' * da ^ s » he was producing books and alwiiys antisemitism in tbs hi 
r- articles wliicli gained him a Euro- ground. Through all his aiuni 

1- pean rcputataoii. He attended the steadfastness and his tali 

;e International Congress of Orientu- knowledge were based on Mitt 
it nsts, beginning with the sixth at in one God according to thiH 
e Leiden in 1883, and came to know of his fathers. That a derail 
i- personally his fellow-Islamists and should be so sympathetic tni 
g to have lus confidence in himself Islamic monotheism ii ptrbtp) 
n restored by their respect. The high- irrelevant to the present Ui 
lt ''gnt ^was the Stockholm congress Eust simntion. It is to be h 
” . he rece i ved » W»l€l there will he an fiojhsb m 


I ra«, liadso met Imig *'to 'fk'' ^vi't h iV* H.n, a., observer from outside who twenty. His «mlies VonHn^i in 

BnMi was Alidulnfsilik whi? " urn- «' >'M !«■;« evaluate the radical Edited by Alexander Scheiber various centres, and were cun- 

cl .limed ”, with ihe ereciiim of the hJj^ciilj! 1 ' Concern nfT-frT* 341 |, l’- ; K. J. Bi id. FI.92. ic!^ 7J l,i ‘ i , ■ '! Mulmminadan 

Dome nf the Rock, "the pn. photic .“"SP V lat VJS -■ --- > e , ar - , ls J3-74, which he spent in 

mivtinn of Muhammad ". ™ r ^ li ! d r n ther Isi.inhul, Damascus and Cairo. In 

«... e , . . . t fl ,ecr *h‘W ht! hied to describe rlns Giddaiher (18^-1921) was l,e hecnine the first non-Mu.s- 

ll'us fm-. m nuce the hy^Khesis phenomenon with lus own cate- i|,e touiX‘i nf the n nder,. U? hm to attend courses at the ancient 
with which the book begins, some- gorics— which would have been c tll rlv , f Islamic universiiy of al-Avthur am 

messianisn. in the case of a felt veiy much at home will, sh 


effort to prove it In detail. Neither a. . th It W T" 1 ' attention, iris only Budapest was broken by the nJw 

do they do so elsewhere in their • ■ 10 lhe Mirslim sources, there within the last dcrude or two rlmr Munster uF Education. To earn his 

book. Where titer are oniv giving a 'If co 4 J ' sc . ao,no J» clium- scholarship bus begun in conic bring lie was prevailed upon to 

new inierp relation of welJ-knrnrn Inn /.II 1 ; , r /’m.'i ,>n5t L en , a r and even n breast of his achievement und go necept the position of secretary of 
facts, riii* is nor decisive. Bur here. / * VOllld 'i 01 , v,, , ,,d “* «d„*at is largely the Jewish community of Buda- 

where the atcepied facts arc con- * r«.f?iirSu,, 'J J# 01 "liv® 8, £ he ,ailks t0 . tl, « discovery of new Pest. This proved to be a mainly 
sciously put upside down, their ! ' “ i " M ® d, “ a /'■. Bui sources and the adoption of con- administrative post, in which he 

approach Is disastrous. ...j . , es mean that their evi- temporary perspectives. Goldzihcr’s bad to deal with countless trivial 

r „ nrinrin } D *h • w^m value. The Muslim apparently effortless mastery of his matters. What made him describe 

mil, P hi C Ti e ,™ a u experiment foil is enormously vast and subject and the even tenor of his if as slavery and martyrdom was 
w frnm* Wc • arc ™ 1 j 1 ^ ’ W u° n e was a £, is- scholarly expositions suggest a char he had to work with the presl- 

Jfll* KLMTSSLW l, ‘ W H Ver ' ^ rH “hnutrfie factacity of an event placid existence in the groves of de,,t of lhe community, normally a 
a# hlstorn.nl picture 01 obout its interpretation ,t has academe. The publication of this wealthy business tycoon who 

gy srfm sisiidBiS 

a”fr,ra;S??r SS. t .at'-r-? i”< ssa-ss a s s-WJsSttrt 

SL, £ JS " *• mm«i «w. » thirty » a*™* j.». 


iNonul found scholarship came from one vements - In addition, although ha 
i scale who was engaged for over thirty was a devout Jew, deeply con- 
would years 11, an intense spiritual strug- cerilcd at the corruption and sec- 
orger. gle against forces which made lus a,arism of Jewish life in Hungary, 
nly In daily life almost unbearable he was regarded as a freethinker 


*" textual ^fl,ysis ivhiitsoevar, let Hip, “-KTVSSlffr 

S • of fhe ? a,ly . Cl, ristianity ; we are not deal- Ge,ies .i* »\ Hebrew; at eight he Leiden in 1883 S eme fiim 
.® J c .. a _ n f fi of banc assunip- mg with a few isolated eosnels. was introduced to Talmudic Sill- nfircmmllv Me 


^1. - hi,™ S”,” ,j cc i T e wtuntloii is, different from that in ™ *'ve he had vend the book of lists/ beKim inr rith t]^ *i«h nt 
thJ 3 ^ > 1 of the ? a,ly Christianity ; we are not deal- Genesis m Hebrew; at eight he Leiden in 1883 S eine Sm 

*f;-i e ,d C p^p? f „E^| fl a ”5™ P „- “'I “ ,,h “ !e l isol "“ d , a n “S,“ d pCr f 0 ‘’ a "?- hls 

Hie difference of Palestinian Moreover, the single elements of h s Parents^ he' ‘nuhl \ !fi 10 hav ® }»s confidence in himself 

the basic s Tr». st0 , iy d ® not «lwaj« support Geman on n^nvir Whl® *»y their respect. The high- 

ewlx, ii?irft«S. uestl0u whether the Z' T ^ .'Mnllwence ” m ^ TOJ ™ m h ?. , went li sht was dm StockSiolm cqugress 

u WttT^Hthiiiir to of 1889 at which he received o goW 

SI v -If ~ trrww.i II. :r i •" l ?¥ u,,, « «.» aweucu. 

Srlfir^ P ^ td, . nR fragments to- *• Enciiclopdrffii W WJ ilWH'ij.r j. ,}L< 

!K r»Tfte. t rife^ho^i; Brirltrina FnAeh’o « 

DIlu gmg tnocn s gaps 

A seconrf ». i ism whether tbi»v iinHaNMini .m ■■ **■ J 


farhAr 99 1 ?. whether they were not to which the auHioi-.s refer). But— J • T 

believers who recited the nnd this is the third methodical 1^1 /l OTl ft T 
Korea in their liturgy : "Qur’an" cmiclxin — they never 1 taka Hi.. Jlicill Im | 

Pit..'.'', after all, X 

4o^i SeC j n f| L metI,odoIo 8 iK, l problem 132 m ikS* th T C V under «tand it as a * * "■ 1 ■■ 

is the deliberate reduction of rim P before Islam, as an clement n .. 

!S Bb! # Sourccs - 1110 author* pro- mJe a n m ? del f ° r Jt * »r as a % GeZH Vermes 

Hj° d u h°i» contemporary non- i^wTn a *! * s ^ in a strictly 

Muslim (Christian and Jewish! jS2? meno rB |C ? 1 . w ^- Their laii- """ 

reports and loavu aside the onth-o fhe 1 tliroughout J- T. MILIK (Rdlior) i 
Muslim tradition Itself. This has Vl^ !“? ‘ w° hear nbout “ Umayyad ti.* a , " ' ’ 

advantage of ahowins how [ !n ^. Q f , tf 10 . caliphs), y the Books of Enoch 


pownhill all the way 

*" ■■■■■■ ,1,0 Clmrch of scml 

. . n . tlfn - " r, » v>his mvllificmis 

gyEdnard Playfair ^ Slevcnson givcs 


' SL,,lllll,d - iw IIk- l-jigh-.il kim: 

,j r n,,n l ‘ ,hlx 'wHt/iciEw apes. «iilicin leave -f ,|, L . Sl i,is. 

I>i- Slevcnson gives some fsiii l v , - l,L1 a 'i lk d,u Y Cl11 wa ' »f *i 

. ■ — dense comment on the events ilnit s 1 c,,,ll Ji ■'*> wwl .is .m English king ; 


The cost of scruple 


By J. R. Jones 


ulID S7KVENSON : h e pursued the ihenry .if revoTu" lo aliulish the muiuircliy JOHN Ml 1.1.1. R : 

l(K .[ U iion and Counter-Revoliillon t i on anj mo dcsrlv but n«u verv u . ,,d lh . e , ,,0U!ie l-onls. Tile . lt 

KB.1644-16SI convincingly claimed ihlu Tis wus P-meMcd ..guinsi lhe « ... , 

AUnn Royal Historical Society. d true revolution. It was argued in [h^mmiurrh U ! ,l i d,e *‘l>“lh |,,, i of - ■ y 11 11 ■ 

Sffible'Tram Swift Primers. 1-7 tfe* “ < "-S. M««li «, dl, ", U h„ C J y - ■" )pi ’- 


he chronicles. In his previous bncik d, P' - ,,R ' 11 luucecduil. wiilinm con- 

He pursued the ihenry nl ruvolu- sull 1 il,,f, »« W abolish the inoiiiirchy JOHN MIIXI.R : 


Place, Britton Street, Lon- 1374) fhat it was too grailiMl, mn 
Kpri £7.50. defensive, too constitutional and 

■W- 6 ' above all too reversible rn alf-SHi-vp 


shrnild they protest uguiusi ihe 


in gship 

: Way I and. £12.. HI. 


unsurprising; Janirs •‘luisstij 
li L-me puliiicul incompuruiKe '* ami 
Liuisisium *■ Lick uf lumun iindn- 
siumliiig”. Unfailingly lit- riin*v 
jssiiL'iaiL-s, advisers :iihI Jlliilisieis 
wh.i misled him by telling him what 
lie wanted io believe at ihe lime, 
from Berkeley's lying ji I legation* 
in 16fil> linn his finmx-u was » 
uhure, to Mel fort's ahsuril .ngu- 
nieiits iIiul the English people weie 


that title. The true revolution was 
s sequel to David Steven- the Glorious one, even if the Scots ! 


rfve too const lufJfiS * .3 u,,0,i,io " oi tWc Hoi,se L.m!s « mv T people we.e 

l-'-T/oaU. I. Ii.« Lean «Ud. will. . decree nf ^ J 1 ' i'": 

itie. The true revolution was Dr Stevenson makes a good case simplification, that lusun'y is the mor „| hi» iioritecnru nnliti.-.ii 

for saying that the Scottish nciion propaganda of the 


monil but necessary political »nii- 


hiunnters It ended at 
U point : the English Parlti 
Siu needed their help, 
L.U If as marching across 


t their merely uses the word; so we can ment with them sliuuld have been -sions decei ve attention. Successful ^Tributes as demeanino u» stnav- 
■liamen- leave it at that. something more relaxed than the policies influenced the subsequent cifill llie c ,. un ch 

i. their on- . Solemn League and Covenant— a course nf evenu, and so shaped the lfisa tioain in lfi r m in ii«u lu i 

»ss the 'SI _ b "' ld .popery and prelacy. hi which ‘ he prided Mmself oil possessiue the 


he conquest ot uie country oy admits f 0 Uv end tactlessness hut „,,u f u‘‘ ■ ,,,aL ” . , ... crucial to ms character, gave him 

swell. As in the earlier reeards the verdict as Mn' mnrh aV j bcea a8all,st V 0 ”' M d, ' e . seriously, a historian may a high sense of purpose or mission 

me, Dr Stevenson does his best baf^d on hindsiaht Bv ^4! ^h n , Mn‘ c a,1 Mii^ nSC,e,l f e f was l ie,r eusd y he tempted to make sweep- Lhat Charies completely lacked, but 
irhe a pure political history, d <• , . s fj!‘ By .Jf 44 ajhatioss. Military defeat apart, mg ur tlismwsive judgments on the he did not see that it damned him 

only so much of personalities, torv sett ,] eme nt nf C ' I n® rB °fhet* Important fac- careers of those who failed dis- in the eyes of almost all li is sub- 

f.. -niininn .e i< settlement of chuich HJid tors. One was the lrremed able astrous v. Th « lma cf-rtniniu ho* n ccts_ 


thesis is more 
will he accepted 
ynno who has 
sevent ec m li-cen- 


tnererore tney must back the lion to secure the person of the iudacd to have been sn tntallv dl«- , seveniecuiii-cen- 

Englisli par fi amenta ri aits, who monarch and impose hs policies on astrous. Fora century after hi<s 1 f lfr *'■ # rl,er ®, *®. a w ”*e differ- 

. needed their lieln: and ndihin- him A nn ri.«. J.. ”.C: ror H ceutuiy aijci^ ms L . lice 0 £ interpretation developing 


ower was and at Oxford, Jnmes’s reputation s nec ialut« in the Btnd« nf b™ 
7 s de " ,ollah f d trth* scholarship n** Revolution of tfc 1640s ^ind 


waple); and the wonder is that CDr "SteVeW pohm out) the Dr Stevenson is purt^ularly im nf Hallam Sid mhi? Revolution of th'c 1640s and 

a nuch action and so many Scots made a number of conces- teresting on theman^rnwhich L^lhiTtmimis l 6 ?? 8 - 8««ally contend that it liad 

iwis can have been crammed sions to the English: it brought the lav element. wh1rh ««.„ii„ „ * . . . n- ‘ .. . deei^ive and irreversible effects, 


du^Es can have been crammed sions to the English: it brought the lay element, which usually T1 .. . . . r,f,?l|Iu e , i t rev ?E S1 ^ “e effects, 

Mo seven years. At the end of it about effective agreement between means the magnates, were able to « 1 S?iL t ^i»il[ ea lL 'I' 8 cai 'f er . ,ias ^£v "® fche Stuart mmv 

4 ind after the conquest, what the Presbyterians of both countries, use die presuyterian system to allracted little serious ntteniion ; nrchy. Millet s argument reinforces 

W left? A lot of atrocious mem- n up T r maintain their * infli.pn™. whirf. the sole scholarly biography was the the com rary interpretation, one riiat 

many thoughts°and hopes But the Scots did fail, mostly for they then dissinated bv oiiai-iel n] competent but uneven study by has been largely worked our in Hie 

Sr toe hiture™ a certain tv inthe n " 1,tBr y reasons but partly because T he y tWraunnlv F. C. Turner (1948). But now, hard past thirty years, that there was 

Kofall m!d“a£men that ?" JMuhug rigidity and lack ™ J 0,1 he ? ls o£ a ncw life h V » d H,iu g .inevitable about the col- 
r nnar a aain «» n Ma . .klL 9^ ta . ct - T* 1 ^ wer e oevor prepared lc r^_ , bec \ aas 5 the iippei Maurice Ashley, we have an excel- lupse of James’s authority in 1688. 


■ * . vi an noivi 

moderate men that 0 £ tact ^ 


*4 Ae first signs, brought about and an un^ustworrh^ episcopal welLanalvsed and^weU wiiiten li^ Ashley’s, but far more selective and about James's stupidity, but 

Protesters, .of Scotland’s king, is SS^lSShof It can b" Summed !« ™- be tween them they threw awav._a. 

ffi iS r? 5 dnajn^ Sl ^]iH Sr l-Ht MflTftii UllhBlim Jirttlftt fi titfOT ' tfr pi jUU Imi intellect uaf anti 

fvmuliries of the Westminster lime when iimr invmu nothing ai did ilio 'iinle conti ury npeiuimn , example liis youth und llie period In _168h. os In lhbi), innii ot tne 

Aistafe/y, which disappeared with- ail. There is another curious in- and Cromwells ‘‘I beseech you, in o[ exl | e | n die. 1650s, and the final uution, and not Just the upper ano 


. wt true in their native land but stance of this obstinacy which - Dr the bows!? of Christ; think it pcs- , en years of impotent and pious middle, sections of society, were 

1 provided founding documents for Stevenson relates without comment, sible ydu may be mistaken”. exile at- St Germnui, gec eJgiit pages ready ui their search for staoiJiiy 

:■ —which is all that they deserve, and internal peace to accept > and 


t a 0 nd A r ; l ss^\ f f t , : r sf-* 43 °^ y CI a ren don Wd.'sssL 

Ip ji’sstnjs e, v : i ™ MS: 6,,lvcrsily Pre " ■« “aste -^seL-— 

SK'jffiW MeWlfe a. ff? P 1 ->» , t « ret «E? 7 

Ainienian, Greek, or Hebrew which more hv ,f adev profit ! n . Etihioplc version would amount to precious little 1 

a tsj u w t i«”Z2i h «!sjbb ? a-L~4«»Ss: i? a: 


„ ' " length, relies only to a very limited 

a Vermes SI 1 ®" 1 A °" .fresh manuscript evi- 

i? nc ®* Admitted ly, thirty-two plutcs 

• - ■■ ~T. ■ •13 ?L,y I,0 * 08t ?i s , 8, 0 appended, and 

K (Editor) ; !JS[L, SS™* 9 . rareniUy tians- 

* B»"Ks 1 Enoch Sft 

1 ragmetiM ot Qunirau ,[ }° mutilated words. But must 
or the leather scraps are very 

J 32 Plates. Clarendon Jh!? 1 ! y i jt'USSSf 1 : indeed . «<> morii 
sford University Press. 01 l |j ree ■« huge enough 

to accommodate complete scii- 
— *"**> [f our knSwJadgo of 

« .. .. ^ A^I r 5 I _ 0b ! ,8 .« J « depend on 


Religion and Scientific Method 

GEDRQE SPHLESINGER : 

^ ; ^ > *' i • 

f7.w :!• 'vm ao.277?5il2 • 


I i ,UU3C B n nat sections of a Greek mair ‘T* X - DI Ine Aro- 

veisfon „ere discovered, but from in ^ n i vol . u me is not 

neither this, nor the Echinnir ,e autaoi ‘ of Enoch, but verv 

was thought to be oririna P Schof M^k y g " ess »? rk on the part of 
arly opinion was divided fJmn ™ k ’ *. who Wnwelf characterize, 
experts detecting an umSetffi ™ ? a " one his readfngs Ss 

primmve Hebrew, and others y an faHv^S, * ratia> and who inciden- 

1950i, however, the issue was F? * . Eri,Io P J c. 


■ 

Hebrew Untth of Enoch is n!» 
to the thirteenth ceniurj ia 
tliun to the period between 
850 ; and, more importwifej 
Parables of Enoch (chapters ^ 
of the Ethiopic text) are 
liavu originated, not ai. art* 
probublc between ad 70 era* 
but “ around die year « l* 1 
shortly afterwards”. Now ■' 
MiJik’s arguments is. coanp 
First, there is no valid kw®/ 
assume with him that ihe/*# 
are Christian. Second, their 
nrlgin is not prored: it shouH* 
particularly noted that this »* 
of the Ethiopic book is 
the existing Greek OTBj 
Third, his dating medifld ' urn* 
in part questionable. suc “ 
example, the association * 
“ Medes ” in the Parables 
late third-century 
paign against the iwtfi 
grounds that in some i SafWjWJ 
sci-iptions from Norihani 
“Medes” may refer to IW-.WTT 
tam*. of Palmyra. . . > i; : 


ings and their crises 


The subtitle, "A Study in King- work with a strong monarch, 
ship ”, Indicates riio objective of Constitutionalism could be 
the study. James's principles or associated with conservative o* 
maxims. ' bis methods mid tech- reactionary principles and policies. 

. ' • .... :,1..«ln.iinalu ralarA.1 In U ... riAi.lun. rharUi nnr Ismp't ICnW 


Gordon Donaldson 


IFER M. BROWN (Editor) 


contain 


Society In the Fifteenth have sti 

usefully 

. , , cal trea 


Edward Arnold, £11. 


t_ nlaill rCCfllVfifl — — — C , ■ nr TUB lUtUO UlIU tucil mu ichw — — — 

I sLrate the inadequacy of seeing the England— whidi Dr Banner- succinctly and at the mpst appro- j own on himself. James’s none sly, 

. century “exclusively in terms of see8 as prompted not only by priate time. Tills enables him to hls concern to establish genuine 

[W (allures of history tend to conflict between crown and nobt- d ^ English gold but by concentrate on essentials, and the toleration and his refusal (even in 
Nbad press from historians who lity”. Jennifer M. Brown, in her w the Scottish throne— and reader always |»ets sufficient ex- i re ] a nd in 1690) to behave hs a 

R to be on the winning side, and introduction, again challenges the t p, e admission of West Highlanders planatory material to understand p renc h puppet, earned him abso- 

p a bias goes far to explain bias against failures by question- v they were " enemies to the developments and to judge James s lurely no credit with his subjects. 

Nf treatment of King James III ing, as others have done, whether rea)m 0 f Scotland ", increase one’s decisions. Miller’s study provides a clear 

■Scotland (1460-88), who was vio- kings had a monopoly ot mgn ({oubt w hether this Celtic appen- The basic conclusion is clear, but explanation why this was so. 

«j dispossessed in favour of the purposes and nobles or base ann da ^ Hn integral part of Scot- 

5« popular James IV. The selfish ones", and whether the land Qt a]] The fact3 RO fftr to — 

Jnw parallel is the denigration emergence of a strong centranzea re{uEe o r Brown’s assertion that .■ — . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ~ I 

■ Richard III by the adulators of monarchy wea necessarily tor t h e Scottish monarchy was “un- ___ , - 1 

Sf luckier Tudors. In an article best. In ber article The exer- challenged Not many will accept TT'P ^./TTO.T? T 1 


dawn on himself. James’s honesty. 


, ,. 2 . me issue was . 

OunwaiV Ci*? l i lec s ^ tl,e ^ ini *» n K «n tll Vh f int ! oduct «ry discussion of 
. e - 4 of eleven fragmen- L- rexr - irs translations ar id rh,. 

Al■amri^' ,, ri S H| 1 ^ tS,, ®l ! tiiem In ^i S f, 0ry d,u F.nochic corpus in 

STSVsSrys k 

ind J. T. Milik. tn liiatics. Mint ?LJ Saich ? rs tn oro- 


5ii« 

•!i'! 




in end on suen a ai 
would, Iiowever. be swfij; 
quite unfair. The jiv 

mu withstanding thes) **^*i M | 
agreements, this. . KJ fell 
vulumc not only prow* ^ 
Arcinaic evidence on t “JL 
advances substantially ^ 
standing of this ® 0St JJJVn 
Jewish religious book, ^ 
of which are older than !j e 
Daniel. In particular, d. 
from Milik’s wodt .fa^Aiapto,* 
male Enoch is, life tfeWffc 
Pentateuch, a composition,. , e f 
parts, end that in ><• *' . T 1 the 
Giants takes the P| ace fn .' thrir 
absent Parahlei. famoiia .* ujd 

pre^u tried contribution l 9.. j. ^ 

Of Man theology ««. 


)h lUUUla, All CUI ftAVivi- — r ■ .1 _ LlldllCUKQU . 

wring a thorough review of the else of power she anawses tne ^ jj|f e in lordship was as 
I renography of fifteenth-century various elements in a noble s roi- ;dy m c K Dr Bonnerman suggests. 
Nina, Norman Macdougall lowing and is especially enlighten- Jn pag-tjculer, it will hardly do to 
bow later writers elaborated ing on bonds of manrent and main- present t h e church as uncorrUpt 


3>-iHe acutely points out the a airierent imi, offered ot now e aianuw 

Nile influence of episodes in tors” who were sometimes hned ftt i m i n isu-ation actually operated. 

^Careers of James’s contem- ruffians. - " " 

wtM, Edward IV and Louis XI, she is to be congratulated T 0 j, n Mercer’s Scotland : The ZJeoo- 
SjSlggests that tales about bis ol , assembling a team to deal j f ufj0n 0 f power (250pp. Calder; , 
J?**} the Earl of Mar, owed ^ pertly not only with the more £7.50* presents Bn account _oj the 1 
tl,QSe about Edwards obvious topics of economy, foreign Scottish “struggle for self-deter-. 
^.Clarence: both were asso- re i Bt jons, church and law. but also m i na uon " from before the Act ot 
» dfotifi H)rcer y. one was done architecture and literature, union right up until the referen- 


D&rdr «cht, Holiand ' ' 

1 60 Old pdrby St« Hjhghan^ MA 0^043, 0.$,A, ; 


■* * L * * * ** ' P I* > . if A *. |j W 


. •••• J ^ sSj^.^4-£S6? 


Cxi Mnh ”• theology 
Testament scholars 
so vigorously “id, vj n 511* 
appears, aroundlessiy- AteJB ^- 
M tiik’s edition W _ a ^, 

BoaH «/ EnocA, tvhile.so 

ine a 'counter-cneck ay 
scholars, can.' 
marking a new iport 
starding of 
^id.iqtTfre^tly- 9v I* 18 


WhSoai5nr°^ eal, f people have with the past, is espd- ^ ove briskly from “ Mythology and 

SRJ °££ *6 , tao . far \ For on ? cially valuable in a period when Early History” through. Seven 

Jfift 2 f c th ? other evidence is deficient, and Cen t w \es. of .Independence’’ to, 

■3S Society ui the Fif- h MacQueen places literature in pointedly, “The Union of the Low, 
(5^ “knowledge, the Royal and aristocratic FaWaKl England’!. There follows 

b &o m ^5 empor ? I 7, evidence, f discussion of religion, law, and 

.Wholly irreconcll- pai a “ . . . Hinminafr language, populauon, government* 

^th th e « legena”, tends at Tbi .final article w « g«Wg deyeiopqieot i oil 

I isKrtitat. 10 j support its. bare ing study of The merits a chapter to itself- The last 

I s . 1' case of five, chapters WfP^^ 
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African Countries Prior 
to Independence 

Government Department at Reports now available for 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Reports for Sierra Leone 
. and The* Gambia now in preparation. 

Complete details of these dtles together with Infqmiation on .. 
Government Publications In microfilm relating to East and 
West Africa will be sent Upon application. The African Studies 
project Is being filmed In conjunction with tl» African Studies 
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Crime behind bars 


Road to nowhere 


Ubatube 


By Graham Zellick 


Bin. fts nearest rival is Livcmool, out die system. So far from being ■■■■■ _ ■■ — ■■■■ ■■ 

which lias an average population settled, incidents such as the riot „ _ ... 

three tunes the size of Albany, at Hull, anxieties about Albany, By oCEIl JVLcCOIlVlllC 

[ivcii comparable disnorsal m'isnns nnrt rli« over irirransnid mimlmr nf 


ROY D. KING and 
KKNNETU W. ELLIOTT : 

Albany: Birth of a Prison 
an Era 


' miiuny. ul nun, anxieties uuoui moony, XJJ kJCfXll r 

Even comparable dispei-sal prisons and the ever increasing number of 

, j , e Aib an y n | 0llg W ay n heud. long-term prisoners, some of them . . ■* 

Albany inmates apparently commit politically hostile to the British niv » N riIl . 

4.3 Dei' CPIir nf nil llicrinllnurv nnuammnnt linun lennf tli!c nartix. U,L I‘ ■ 


,r J v-liny |JUIll JLUIJ.V IIDMIIC IU II 1 C J 3 I 1 MSI 1 niunu <ii] • , 

: 4.3 pur cent of all disciplinary Government, have kept this panic- ■ 

ison — End of “» prisons, yet its average ular issue very much alive. King Luke Street 

population of 30S represents just 1 and Elliott put up a spirited and Housing Policy, 

nnr noni nt f lia nnm ■ I n «-!ah n A r . h nre i* .t. _ ■ 


J By Sean McConville ?s£SB ftf Ja 

5 OWEN 

g Luke Street «»« when attem&^ 

d Housing Policy, Conflict and the PdmirTf„ Solu , rio “s. Hi* 

> Creation of the Delinquent Area ' “ d descig? ,*** 


{n search of epiphany 


an Era h«i>»i«u»b m juu represent jusi i nnu iiiiiott put up a spirited anu nousiog I'oncy, uonriict and the tan..?* ou,u nons. wj .' ‘ rm 

aqinn nn.l Khmi.. Paul p f r c ? m t,le Population of men’s cogent defence of the 1966 Mount- Creation or the Delinquent Area , h”‘/ y a l ld descrita 

|91pn. Rouaedge and Kegan I aul. closed pr.sons. Albany accounts batten report, which urged conccn- 2 07 im> Macmlllun fin /n»„ w .| in ,i, £*,(““ “4 n ° T ™* pSA?* 

* or 7 ”? Pf r ,F enl of all punislimems nation, nnd vigorously denounced £ 350 !' ' £1 ° npet ^ nck > tends him lato 

— — — i — — ■■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ " foe disobedience in men's dosed the thinking behind the Kadziuow- I_... ®“L t . KSS * .Although h M 

prisons. And despite the fact t hut icz report two years later which - 31 inhmwb.v!li 

tlU! vn«f mninriKi nf imnnina fi» A I > A 11... 


: ! --i! 
jii'Ji 


TJ 10 Prison Department of tlie 
Homo Office emerges with little 
credit from this study of Albany 
Prison by Roy King, well known 
for his writings in penology, and 
Kenneth Elliott, who spent twenty- 
eight years as a policeman before 
turning to academic work. Neither 
in the original planning of Albany 
nor in the run-up to Its opening, 
and even less In its transformation 
front a medium-security category C 


cultics. Although ha* I 
deal of intm«u « 1 **» 1 

about ,ta' n £«£?J*i! 


i |r Alex deJonge 

i^rEOrQU'ST : 

L mrtky and the Novel 

fjpp Princeton University Tress 

fe* . 


ly! pl umbing fronj” 5 ^ ®dl 
k- This causertu? 


juichael Holquist’s Dostoevsky and 
I . tun..; is a most stiinulanng 

Elk •w*** ,u„ ...... tn his ,v,,u 1 pusiuvwiw; liiiiui e, um i-vcimiai rcconciimiion wiril ini- 
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Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

... to compile and Index material tor incorporation 
in the National Register of Archives: colloci, prepaie 
and edit material lor published guides to sources; 
deal with public enquiries. 

Candidates muai have a degree with 1st or 2nd class 
honours, or a post-graduate degree preferably in his- 
tory. They must also have a good reading knowledge 
of Latin and one modem lore.gn European language. 
Experience ot dealing with post- medieval records 
advantageous. 

Starting salary (Inner London) will be within the range 
£3,300 to £4,880 according to qualifications and expe- 
rience. Promotion prospects. Non-contributory pen- 
sion scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
returned by September 29, 1978). write to Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants. 
PG21 1 JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0258) 60551 
(answering service operates outside office hours). 
Please quote reference Q(40)382. 
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'trr S Z h n S r ert rs WPP- Ch.rlo.te.,111*: UniversU, ! 

It Is against this background of 0 f Virginia (Trans- At! antic J nlodarn ]inguisti« v . ( .®je : 

^lessness that MrHoJquist places .gook Service)- £27,60. ... i,?ea; fS exempt Sertre’j siaLerne^t • 

Wevsky, . He rirfitly obsertres - ■ . j — ; — ,hat ™the loVer does hot desire to 
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LtBRARIAN (Asjan Languages) 

AP3 (£3,420-23,834 4- £312) 

This ohallenging post offers an opportunity for s 
young LlbrarlBn, working closely with other 
members of a Headquarters based Team, to 
assimilate the cataloguing of .Aslan, language 
materials into a MARC-based integrated automated 
order, receipt and cataloguing system. 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians (or 
about to Charter) and must be literate in English 
and at least one of the major Asian languages : 
previous experience of an automated MARC-based 
ayBlem is desirable but not essential 
Write or telephone for application form and tun her 
details from Geoffrey Smith, F.L.A., County 
Librarian, 

September, 

1076. 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON • 

Senior Assistant 
Librqrian 
-Systems Analyst 

Library Respurcos 

Co-ordinating Committee, 

A Senior Assistant Librarian-Systems Andysl to »■ 
quired to develop, implement and maintain computer- 
ised house-keeping- services lor lhe libraries ot the. 
University. Candidates should have had Pravlous ex- 
parlance of the cipplicallop of oompulera to library 

8 ^ry 8 |n 0 Grade 1IB range flw 
£8,63^-26,250 with effect from '1st October, 1078, plus 
£450 London Allowance. 1 ■ • _ . 

Further parUculera and appllcallon forma from 
sonnet Olflce, Mr. R. Jameson, Room 22i Senate 
Houie.-Malet Street, London WC1E 7HU. Closing dale 
goth September, 1,878. ; . « ■ - . • . 


PERTH AND KINROSS 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
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Applloatione ere Invited for the post of ArahlvisV in 
the Libraries Department In Perth, salary aoaie 

1, KffAWSS 

With some experianoe of working in an eaiaoiisnea 

• arohlve. ■ , . 

• Further particulars and application 

. (Tol® 2 11 8?, h extn r263)- with whom aSiationfc 
ahoujd be lodged by 22nd September, 1078. 
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1 H Brighton 
3 m Poly technic 


LEARNING RESOURCES 
COURSE RESOURCES OFFICER— COMMUNITY STUDIES 
E4,l01-Ee,538 p.a. 

Chartered Librarian required fa provide print and non -print re- 
sources for courses In health and commi/nlly studies. A flsgraa 
In ihe social sciaticas would be an advantage end applicants 
should have some experience of work In academic libraries. 

INFORMATION SPECIALIST FOR LIBRARY TECHNICAL SERVICES 
£ 4 , 101 -£B,ESS p.a. 


Qualified librarian with management ability end cataloguing ex- 
perience required (a form pari of a team of professional staff 


parlance required (a form pari ot a team of professional staff 
preparing and organising the Polytechnic's catalogue Input Into 
BLCMP. 


Further details and application lorma from Personnel Officer, 
Brighton Polytechnic, Moulaacoomb, Brighton BN2 4GJ. Tel. 
Brighton 663065, Ext. 2530. Closing data 22nd September, 1978. 


HIGHLAND REGIONAL COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPART .MINT 

SCHOOL UBJMMAiV 

Tula Royal Academy 


Applications nre Invited /or the 
1 above poif from CtiaricrcJ I iL> 
rarliuts or per Aim holding a putt 
grnUualo Diploma In Llbnrion 
ship. 


I TIio successful applicant will be 
responsible far the operation of 
Hie School Library/ Re sources 
Centra sad far ibo primary 
scliook linked thereto anil will 
also be cvpected la give scner.il 
pro [cm! i u ml guidance ta nn>iii3 II- 
ficd Librarians nerving in small 
nciulihouring secondary stli-ioh. 
Tins post Involves n .12 Ji.mr 
Hurling wivb for 47 net),*. ,,f 
1 v.liLdi 5 v-ccks represent annual 
L'-ae to he taken il urine ihe 
scfinul vacation, fur Wiirli a 
%j|jry of IZ.bTt-i'.Ouy .,. a , n|„ % 
Vgfiknciil of JL24J p.j. is pjy- 


Ayplfralion for mi arc obfalnohla 
from end reiurnuhlc in thi- Prr- 
lunucl flffl.vr. Mini, mill llirllil- 
ing*, Glimirqubnrl It on it, fmrr- 
“ ,,a - *> Thursday, f«ih )icr lim- 
ber, 1971. 


CHELSEA 

library 

ASSISTANT 


|4.ia7-£4,5B1 p.a. Inc. 
Required (or a poal balna 

SJSJ . L|b [? r V Servlc®, 
“® 8 ^* housing estate 
oarvlng the mixed commu- 
nity nodK o| Wealway. 
some years’ relevant libra 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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PUBLICATION 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANITOBA 


is seeking a 

Director of 
University of 
Manitoba Press 


Interested applicants X 
please apply in v 
writing to: Mr M. T. 
Robson, Staff y 

Development & X 
EniployiucnL Office, X 
R no in 203 Acfinini- ;I; 
sirurinn Bldg,, 

Universiiy nf Mani- y 
rnbu, Winnipeg, X 
Manitoba R.Yf 2N2. X 
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Application 
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Senior Professor of Comparative Literature 


To be lie.icl nf iho Comparative Literature Section in tlic 
Department of Literature ; respoiulble for overseeing and 
teaching In both n PhD program in Comparative Litera- 
ture ond a BA program in General Literature. Advanced 
research degree and appropriate publications required. 
Salary commensurate with experience end professional 
achievement. Candidates should he able to provide instruc- 
tion in one or more of the following areas : Antiquity, 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, Early Modern Period, and 
should, from a comparatist perspective, have scholarjy- 
crllical competence In a number of die following litera- 
tures : Chinese, Ludn, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, English, 
American, French, German, Spanish and Russian, Among 


other Interests of importance to the deiurlmciu arc 
Literary Theory, Translation and Creative Writing. 
Inquiries and appllcadons should be sent to the Chairman 
of die Search Committee, Professor Roy Harvey Pearce, 
Department of Literature, B-OOOl, University of California 
Sun Diego, La Jolla, California, USA. 

Application (which must Include vita, bibliography and 
references) deadline : November IS, 1978. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO, 

IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY /AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
EMPLOYER 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 

(University ot London) 

Weal Smllhlteld, London EC1A 7BE 


Applknltora era invited ter the poet ot 

LIBRARIAN 


io be In charge or two libraries, ore In tho Pro- clinical School 
and one in iho Clinical School on the SI. Bartholomew a Hospital 
efle. The Medical College possesses a comprehensive medical 
and BClenl.lic library with nn Important historical section end 
with Access to computerised sources ol Information. Wilh the 
aid of a strong Audlo-Vfsu.il Deparimonl. a range ol teaching 
programmes Is being developed with the aim of providing a 
comprehensive source ol Information ter teaching and research 
The College Is seeking a professional librarian, preferably w|ili 
e\pertence In the modlcal Held, who would be Interested In 
modern melt.od* ol collecting, presenting and distributing In- 
formation lo staff and aludentB. Salary, in accordance wilh rod 
and experience, on the University sen ton for senior library staff 


Applications (fiva copies) together with the namoB of two 
rotor css. should bo sent by Bih October lo Iho Dean ol Iho 


' 77' »■■■ — — .ivou, ,u iiia ucon or i no 

Medical Collugo ai tho above address, from whom lurthor 
particulars ninv ba obtained. 


THK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 


* hPTn A PTC 


>r 1978. so' tiiat tint tSSfnV 0 ri »0 °»«I 


•» **° 5 sssa>,££ 

, a .“^r fw detailed indox- 
i Job under pressure ; and 

W buttons made" by Chouse L staf^af L°£ e H*«H a,Q con * 

.■ffussar" oM u, ° a 5 fiarss 


□go abstractors. _ 

Salary Is on a scale £S,985-fG.818 n n a^2fi„ Q Ji v ! nla So- 





(Lecturer <3 rad© Ilfi 6,558) ' 






^ gp advertisements 


m 


INNER LO MOON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


ihe Council and for Ihe UK* wtofrid 

We now need a Library Aaalatant for our tel ‘ 
young and enthusiastic man or woman deailS* ' 
qualification in llbrarianship and XtSSSS' 
although you could well be newly qualified v!? 1 
Join us for at least three months (to Si I°“ 5 
maternity leave), gaining valuable ewa * 

aspects of library work, from the orderlniSSjL 
of periodicals to general cataloguing «nd 12?** 
the preparation of the Council's weakly hous^" 8 : 
newspaper, * Bulletin " 


jjiool Librarians 

rharinrnri Librarians for the 


Wl are Invited from Chartered Librarians for the lollow-' 

pDS» WflJ'o ^00^£6?1Ss!do, inclusive ot London weighting 
( ?J?ntsa 1 supplement. 

■ mieY Homestall Road, S.E.22 

W ' i in he formed In September. 1078, by the amalga- 
hfl-SiW Honor Oak Schools to form a Gills' Sec- 
w 2 K oraanissd on comprehensive lines wilh a roll ot 
School orflsniMw « BlfeR a new 6 ixth- 


-2? The school is on two sites with a new sixth- 

:S sfi \n the former Honor Oak building. 

i-f library m tne .Parian «f the Lower School (Fnern 


Salary is C304 a month and good benefits in^. 

chenn Vnnr.ho« ar,H a hniu... sinUMt 


Luncheon Vouchers and a holiday allowance oiii 2 
per month worked plus Bank HtfflSfc - 1i * fl 


For more Information and an application km. 
which Bhould be returned by Friday, Septa mbarl 


• T-V.W ' ^ ■ 

T7TM - ft H M J ■ ' I ^ m± m Q 


Gate. London SW1H 9BT. Tel. 01-930 3100 . 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARIES DIVISION 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


AP4. C3.93J-C-t.320 plus £285 London Weiohiliw 
£312 Salaiy Supplement. 

Chartered Librarian required in busy, modem Bn-tf 

Library. 

Application forms and further details obtainable fat 
Borough Librarian. Central Library, St. Nicholas Wq. 
Sutton. Surrey SMI 1EA. Tel. 01-681 5026. 
Closing date, 22nd September, 1978. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 


r, ®J r i' n paiMime librarian at the Lower School (Friern 

- annninted to Ihe full-time post will be the senior 
► 4 tiei«in PP basM at the Honor Oak building. The lib- 
^Tbe responsible for setting up the new libraries and 
Ihe neede of .he echoo,. Clertcel 

Estates is provided. 

rtflflELD SCHOOL, WaterHeld Close, S.E.28 
rftiki is a new purpose-built school opened on its present 
■f 976 Ills a secondary mixed school organised on com- 
iS iinas and Is developing as a Community School on 

teHan ' mtMhe ' Media Resources Officer work closely to- 
** f J? I Resources team which also includes a full-time 
£. Mslaiant. The curriculum of the school Is fully tamjiio 
w Kaegd thus heavy demands are made on the Library 
mcm Servicaa. Good working relationships have been 
Afisfied wilh both staff and pupils. The person appointed 
expecied to continue and further develop the library 
AS to meat the needs of the school. 

RAVEN UPPER SCHOOL, Mount Nod Road, S.W.1B 
[Ht-tlma librarian is required for Dunraven Upper School. 

SSURY SCHOOL Barnabury Park, Liverpool Road, 

41, N.1 


f* librarian is required for an active llbraiY J®™®? 
rtc+i b being increasingly used throughout the school. App« 
must be willing to work as a member of a team which 
'dudes an MRO, a teacher and a clerical assistant. 

ER HAMLET8 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Richard Street 
iukIb] Road, London, E.1 

modem BOhool Is surrounded by Its own grounds, close to 
Whitechapel and Aldgate East Tube stations Applications 
invited lor the above post from Chartered Librarians, re- 
on a temporary basis to cover confinement leave until 
nmifi' It la expected that the post will be made permanent 



iiuumju mm i« il ''1 

being much used by both atmf and 


T.L.S. 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND RATK 


Tho Times Literary Supplamoni accepts dasslfftt 
advertising undor the tollowlng headings >r 


Appointments 

Vacant 


Archivists 
Educational 
Qsnerai 
Librarians 
Public and 
University 
Publishing 
Appointments 
Wanted 

Other categories 
Sales and Auctions 


Books and Prints 

Business Services * 
Courses • 
Educational . 

For Sale and 
Wanted 
Leotures and 
Meetings 
Literature 
Personal 
Holidays and Tft™ 
Entertainments.' 
Exhibitions I' 


,Y SCHOOL, Saagrave Road, London, 8.W.16 
iman Catholic ComprChenelve Sohooj I for boys 

i TlNSTSSt 

osB to meat the needs of pupils and 
oal assistance ie available. 

400L, Cormont Road, London SE8 9 RF 

I for this iwo-aite secondary boys’ school 
A new library has bean built at one of 
second library Is due to fe completely ra- 
il help Is available in both libraries. 

SCHOOL, North Wharf Road, Paddington, W.2 
wcel^m^en^ng 0 Hbral^j 


Application forma from the Edwoafion--. 

EO/esfab. 2 AH, Room 367, The County Hall London 

P/ease eno/oas a forge stamped addressed envelope for 

Completed forms to be returned not later than Wednes- 
day, 20 September, 1978. .• •• 


The advertisement rates are : — ' ' ’ l, ^ v 

Display on Classified Page* 

.Single column centimetre • 
Minimum space: 9cmxs.o. 

Copy date 

7 days preceding publication . ' 

Linage ‘ " 

All classlllcations . 

Minimum 3 lines K 

Box numbers . ' 

Contact Lynn Beil, 

THe Times Literary Supplement, : 
P.0, Box 7, 

New Printing House Square 
Gray's Inn Road, London WC1X8 c 4. 
Tel : 01-837 1234, Ext. 437 - , : ; f 




r.- 


Assistant Librarian 


Applications are invited for a post of AaBjetant Urn* 
ih the Department of Empl °y ^nt. Lond 0 ■ jj® 
appointment will be a ahort tem one ^j mojmj. 
The work vrtH Include block editing, ai^ai^ , 
("flue entries, up-dating and Itotlng reference ma e. . 
Parreapondenoe, etc. . , . „ r «fnr- 


Wlaiy eoale £3,113 to £4,579 p»us vm - 
Irihor London weighting. Non-contributory p 

acheme. , _ 

^calng date for the receipt of applications la 8eptem- 
, her 18, 1078. 

further tJartlculare and application ^form may be od- 
‘alned from Mies W. M. Browne, Department of t 
', (Eat. A5), 12 St. James e Square. Lond 

a W1Y 4LL. . 

D€ department of Employment 


Assistant 
Librarians AP 3 »r 4 


Salary : C3.420 -£4,320 + E312 annual ealary supplement. 
A major restructuring of Essex Libraries has estab- 
lished a new decentralised structure based on live 
Divisions comprising 13 Area Teams ot ciualllled stall. 
There are now a number of vacancies for AsSLStanl 
Librarians on AP 3 or 4 (grade according lo quali- 
fications and experience) who are required lo bring 
the Professional Teams up to strength. These post6 
offer an exciting opportunity to play a lull part in the 
successful development ol the Teams and also to 
contribute to the re-orgamsation ot one ol the largest 
library services in the country. 

In addition to a wide range of purely professional 
duties, each post has a subject responsibility for Block 
selection and maintenance. Appropriate subject know- 
ledge will be an advantage, but ideBS and enthusiasm 
are of equal Importance. 


NORTH-EAST DIVISION 


Assistant Librarian (Science Technology and Com- 
merce). Based at Colchester Central Library. Ref. 


50/78. 

Assistant Librarian (Fiction and Leisure). Based el 
Halstead Llbraiy. Ref. 51/78. 


NORTH & WEST DIVISION , „ 

Assistant Librarian (Science 8 Technology). Based 
at Loughlon Central Library. Ref. 52/78. 

SOUTH-WEST DIVISION 

Assistant Librarian (Humanities). Based at Chadwell 
Library. Ref. 53/78. _ 

Assistant Librarian (Language & Literature). Based 
at Belhus Library. Ref. 57/78. , ... 

Assistant Librarian (Recorded Sound, Music S An). 
Based at Corringham Library. Rel. 58/78. 


Further details of these posts together wilh a report 
on the re-organisation are available from Barry Lang- 
ton, County Librarian, lo whom applications should be 
sent quoting appropriate Reference number, together 
with the names of two referees by September 25lh, 
1978. 


r Essex County Council 

lanchesterT 


LIBRARY . ■ * *1 

Subject Librarian (Engineering) 

StKSHSs 

Acquisitions Librarian Post L w 

with an Interest In sysrema 

whose academic _ backgroun ,| brarian ■ 

social sciences. . 

Issue Counter Superintendent. ] 

ipsssg 

sss t vssa 

I 

mice)'- Closing elate for application, Sep 
tembsr 2B, 1978. .. ■ ■ 


LIBRARIAN 

SERVICE TO NEW COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRANTS 
.. ^ gbimv suBulanrant 


AREA LIBRARIAN 
POLEGATE 

r3.42D-£3,B34 (plus £312 
por annum supplement) 
AP3. , 

To bo responsible for iho | 
day to day runntnq ol the i 
library service to (he Pole- 
gato area. 

Applicants must have 
passed the Library Asso- 
ciation Professional Exam- 
inations Part 2 or accepted 
equivalent. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms from Personnel 
Officer, East Sussex County 
Library. 44 St. Anne's Cres- 
cent, LBwes, Sussex. 
Closing dale: Friday, 22 
September. 


l.'NIVliHSnY (IF 
NOTTINGHAM 

lll.l'l JTY I.JHMAIHAM 

fli-ri u:a niwn i"* 1 '”’ 

■ in iirtr ji l»l.l*i:iv i iiili.-iiii < r 

. Mill.i.lill|l<"W lU lllO I IIIK. 1 
t.irt . i.i. .mi «.n II. p Ain>ii‘mi.i.-n« 

Mr r, J. I r|rr J .H I IKT.iri.-M 
Ilia- I -nl^a l- lli «jI IJ.yS. IlHIHlIil 
■ji.iiulil Ii.im- ■■ q-Klil Iiilriur- - 

iirul-ii.lunjl fiii.illfli.Hln"' .-ml 
1/ 1 .■■liailiilMrniK- ■■ n 1 r"-i-- 

111 .n Ji IIUl'JIV. ■'••■•IV 

win Un liLlil-ail v mi -srirtf. Ill 
• '.7 i will, isr-ii ■ i- 

iilllls r.l i.r.,n"illt.n iq r *r ji. •• l\ Mi 
'III' fburao. 

I'cniis »r .iri'lliMiiun .iti-i f'n'i'.r 
lull i ii ul.irs. ri-mriMi>|f |.»i I ■•■ r iii.i'i 
j-.il. Si‘| li , iiili' r. ,ir>i -MiiU^lili- lt< m 
lln; Klall A ii| n.1IUInr.nl-. 
unM.'ijHv tJ'.iiM’iii.aiii. i'i\ifi r-r.y 


l mo. n i.i iri in I. Ain ho 7 aliu 


CFATRAL ltlvr.lDNAl. 
COUNCIL 


IlDI t. A l ION Dl.MAlri ULNT 

sciiouf. unn.iiinN 



Bl. MODAN'S H 11-11 SCILuOL 
Hilrlinq 


East Sussex 


Rdl.irt' i'.1iiiri«r«4 Librrften'i 
OratM-' i >liis KM* 

u. ,i 'uii|.li-i.mTii. ou.iinipii uixraiian 
ir.ilm.-f f.-ra-l- llnr- ti.'.-il »n»» 
'.\l j bU|>|tloniBni. 

j-i-linur. Q-Itav Wl-'X. M-Wntel' "j 

I rlili >■ 

■ Appilcnlloin ora _ inyliud fnwn 
CHAinenuo ar quAur-reo ubua- 

HIAN9. 

AnMteanta. main or r-nmlo. 




ad pi ic an in. nmi" u. i. .. 

should apply In writing, aiaung ago, 
>iM.i'TlriT.i:r> and quallllrailoni ro- 
nilhnr wilh nojiioa anti aditn)«na 


nunnr wain nuinw Lm 

of iwO nrfcrt*M in Uia IHrtvinr or 

l.duLnilan. Caniral Regional i.oiiii- 

ni. Vli-wrorui. Silrling. wlihlu 
iiuvs or ihe appraranto ni ima 
aiiv-ssiw-mi-nl. 


I ASSISTANT/ 
| TYPIST 

S A proteealonnl oigunlznilon 


SCUHMH. OF OltIKNTA!. 
AND AFRICAN STUDIB3 


2 A proteealonfil oigunlznilon 
2 requires onolher por bon in 
2 |oln iho atari ol Its buty Hb- 
• faf v. The work ta vaiiod. 
S and Involves lyplnq. unaviai- 
Q ing iho tolophono and oteai 

I llbTary duitas. Acrounte 
lyplng lb easenllel. and ap- 
pllcaiita Should onjoy work- 
ing with people. 

7 ha salary Will bo about 
[2 350 to £2.600 p.a., on 
a scnla rising ta £3.400. Wo 
havo a staff canteon and glva 
L.V.a. LOvj llarl hours ; 

S ponsion schsnte ; other bone- 
ills. Olllcea near 0«(brd 
• Circus. 

S Por lurthor details pfsan 
S oontaot Miss HuBhton on 637 
I nil it ICMA, 63 Portland 
2 Place, London WIN 4AB. 


«UN1VL1I8I1Y ul" LONDON) 

JI IN mil l.l1IIIAny ASSISTANT 
Hi "f 

kii.'JHH IQ L.Y. fill'll 


l>«.rm.inan<-t pnnyionnUte 

I.lGrrtrv uxp'-iloaco wr iiii.i I mraUimy 
nrul'irffd 3"mc> anowindun of jn 
wl ■- umi Uiiguntj'.- ioapo-Wiry Ar.mi*- 1 
an Jdvanlno". 

Siarllnij ulary actoMUta to o»- 
l»'ri"n.'o und iiunllficsiliiiis. 

AuiilU-ditaii fntnis unrt_. furlfi.r 


AuiilU'dilo ii term* unrt rurlii.r 
□□rllculuri front liiipuiv I J l»r jrian • 
Ircroierr. s o A.S.. Mai« Sip.m. 
Loudon. WCili /IIP iOI->>^* 


CITY of BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 


lUTOR unnABtAN 

To .bo rnsponMbln Irir iho Ariand 
Dcilon, Marqarni Strom. Library 
or tho Polytoclmln. __ 

Balnrv scola: ■Laclutvr 51 K-i.l'A 
to M.MU. . „ ... 


wsrsp 

nirm mo Irani. BA3 ^SU 


MMtMMMIlMMMI 


Lcorntntt Resources 
Centro 


nr-.llOOL UQIlAHtaN 


CHIEF 

CATALOGUER 


Salary, i £4,461-£4,7 61 

(+ £312 p.n. 

supplement) 

Tula no" l»il (»“ I 1 **? 
shed at a time when diugw 
(uiumtabHl syaiwna . baio ? 
S and bftera ohiiUerwe 
demand. Appllcanta must bo pro- 
fwrlonally qnalllfed 6i^“««" 
nitli gpml anatemilng eMterlciwo 

preferably v.1Ui automaied 
fn a largo academic Ubrory- 

m rljnioiiih P£HKh*k. Drako 
Clrnte, PI) mouth, PL4. 6AA. 


feggS'S.’s 

^WnpriJi. tSSilv Library. Angel 


mmmi 


THURROCK TK01INLCAL ; 
OU-bBGB ■ ‘ i 

ASSISTANT' LIBRARIAN APl-A 


UBMWMjS 


lll5 ApfdIrti1pn forms nwlljbte teum 

M 


BIRMBDCK OOU«BfiS 
(Unlvcraliy of London* 



tonne Mate* 

«■* 

aiind hopieraMT- 


g WARWICKSHIRE COUWtY UBRARY ; i 


ac coniine to nu 


LAPKJtreSTER 
POLYTECHNIC, 
mipotuuiv catawoueh 

Polytechnic t-ltwwy • 

.mm fM-fertaa* 

(bSaumve of supWwnnnlBi 


. m 

i . i- - 


co’^iowfd ™JV,P° r 
about to. goaiiry. ■ 
or imowBMp* 
logulng aysfema will 
uoe. 


. An mtnroBt bt 


autetnaibd 
ill w an advan- 



gcnriuo » - — — — - . . . 

AP4— 83.636-64, 3*6 pl“» Salaty Supplaiflarrt . 

worWr« &fe oV «Xn and apohan UaW- and Englloli 
A..,. Hj^tho 1 Vainaa** ind' h ^‘h“ 8 ^* o? U t«^reteN4*'i . 

, saw* 


royal college of 

VETERINARY' SURGEONS 
WELLCOMB UMAllV 


IMRTITXJTION of mining 
m aSo^tasaurgy ; 

LtnRAnv 


pn-i 

and upuifl , . 

cnPBSra»ia^ 

. • AwrUcallpna jo VV LMSjrWgfolS 


, ASSISTANT 
/ary aervice. 
1 miHRioncd 


aoK." Uio •mai|tten a h r ® 

gPWamSffA" 1,, ' w ’’ c9, 

ca boo to cS.ow p-a-i «•"» !»«»« 

Edfuiai 

3nn. or toiciftion?. Dd-anri i 
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